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SCHOOL 
READING BY GRADES 


By JAMES BALDWIN, Ph.D., Editor of “ Harper’s Readers ;” author of 
“Old Greek Stories,’”*“‘Old Stories of the East,” “‘ The Book Lover.” 


_ The unusual freshness and charm of the reading matter, the copious 
introduction of selections of genuine literary value, the gradation and 
general pedagogical excellence, the rare beauty of the numerous colored 
plates and sneering, render this series the foremost example of 
modern methods in teaching reading. Eight books, one for each year: 
First Year, 25c.; Second Year, 35c.; Third Year, 45c.; Fourth Year, 
450-5 Fifth Year, 45c.; Sixth Year, 5oc.; Seventh Year, s5oc.; Eighth 
ear, 50c. For the convenience of ungraded schools the first seven 
books will also be bound in five volumes, as follows: First Year, 25c.; 
Second Year, 35¢-; Fourth and Fifth Years combined, 7oc.; Combined 
Seventh and Eighth Years, 8oc. 
“Tbe public is to be congratulated on receiving from your press Baldwin's School 
Reading by Grades. [n mechanical execut on, illustrations, gradauon and literary 
merit this series of readers was considered the best adapted to the needs of our public 


schools. We have adopted ‘ Baldwin's School wants by Grades’ for use in the public 
schools of Buffalo."—Henry P. Emerson, Supt. of Schools, Buffale, N. Y. 


ECLECTIC 
SCHOOL READINGS 


luthing More Attractive or Instr uctive for Holiday Gifts. 


A collection of supplementary reading in classic tales and folk lore, 
history, and nature study, prepared by the most skilful writers for the 
young. Profusely illustrated with original drawings and reproductions of 
famous works of art. Fifteen volumes now ready. Send for catalogue- 


FF 


Rooks sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Catalogues, Circula:s 
and Bulletin of New Books on request. Correspondence :nvited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 





J. B. LIPPINCOIT COMPANY. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
NOW READY: 


A HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


AND ITS INSTITUTIONS. 


(or Advanced Grades.) By CHARLES MORRIS, Author of *‘An Elementary 
History of the United States,” ‘Half Hours with American History,” 
“The Aryan Race,” “ Civ lization,” etc., etc. 


BOUND IN HALF-LEATHER,. PRICE, $1.00. 


During the past half century the writers of school histories have served up their 
historical hash with so little variation in method and matter, that it will be truly 
refreshing t» find an author who has departed from the well-worn path and has 
ventured to give something new on this important subject. New in method and 
matter, and yet in accord with the most approved modern methods of teaching, 
this book cannot fail to meet with the approval of teachers and school officers, if 
you are in need of a new history, do not adopt any before seeing this latest and 
best book 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





School Supplies of Every Description. 
STEATITE CRAYONS. 


The Improved Steatite Anti-Dust School Crayon. Does not scratch the 
board. Does not soil the hands or clothing. Makes a white mark 





easily erased. Is very durable. A crayon that is absolutely free from dust, dirt, 
and gritty matter. One gross will out-wear many grosscommon chalk. Price, 
per gross, 75 cents. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COPIPANY, Philadelphia. 





OF SUBSTANTIAL MERIT AND 





BOOK 


EXTENDED ADOPTION. 





STANDARD LITERATURE SERIES. 


LATEST ISSUES: Cooper’s “The Water-Witch,” ScoTt’s 
“ Tales of a Grandfather.” Jn preparation : COOPER’s—Last 
of the Mohicans, GEORGE EL1oT—Silas Marner, BuNyAN— 
Pilgrim’s Progress (condensed), ARABIAN N'GuHTs (Selec- 
tions). Discount on orders in quantity. 


HOLMES’ NEW READERS 
DAVIS’ NEW READERS 
LIPPINCOTT’S READERS 


GOLDEN-ROD BOOKS STUDIES 


Events is inserted. 








—— 





(28 Numbers). 
Edward Everett Hale, Jr.. Edward R. Shaw, ef ai2. 


MAURY'S NEW GEOGRAPHIES 
UNIVERSITY COPY-BOOKS 
UNIVERSITY SERIES OF MAP- 


Our Geographies and other books are constantly being revised by a special editor, and are right-up-to-date with the newest present. 
In the Physical Geography each year a sheet of RECENT Facts is inserted. In the Manual each year a sheet of Recent Geographical 


Write to us before deciding on Jext-books for the new year. 


UNIVERSITY uw PUBLISHING w CO., 43-47 East 0th Street, New York. | 


Edited by W. L. Felter, W. T. S. Imlay, 
For Supplementary Reading and Literature Study. 


GOLDEN-ROD BOOKS: by Joun H. HAAREN, A.M. Artistic 
binding ; boards. This dainty series is a favorite everywhere. 
RHYMES and FABLES, 12 cents; SONGS and SrorRIEs, 15 cents; 
Farry LiFe, 20 cents; BALLADS and TALES, 25 cents. Dis- 
count on orders in quantity. 


VENABLE'S NEW ARITHMETICS 
SANFORD'S ARITHMETICS 
KNOFLACH’S LANGUAGE 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN SERIES. 





We are always publishing something new. 
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FLORIDA six-sxrus 


CLYDE LINK. wikirki: 


Sailings at 3 P.M. from Pier 29 E. R., NY. 





New York to 
Coenen, 5. c., 


Steamers Arrive Jacksonville in Daylight, Connect- 
ing with Outgoing Morning Trains. 


Tickets include Meals and Stateroom Berth, thus 
making the cost about 40 Per Cent. Less 
than via All Rail. 








Steamships “Comanche,” “ Iroquois,” “ Algonquin,” “Seminole,” and 
“ Cherokee” are the Smoothest Sailing Passenger Ships to the South. 


Beautifully Illustrated Booklet Gratis. 


WM. P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents, 


12 80. Delaware Av., Philadel; hia, Pa. 


W. H. WARBURTON, 
Genl’ Trav. Pass. Agent. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


5 Bowling Green, New York. 


THEO. G. EGER, 


W. H. HENDERSON, 
raffic Manager. 


Gen‘! Eastern Pass. Agent. 


5 Bowling Green, - - - - . 


FOR NATURE STUDY. 


Payne’s 100 Lectures in Nature. 
The best teachers’ guide in Nature Study published. 
price, $1.00. 


Introductory Guide in Nature Study. 


For all grades—Discusses Seeds, Trees, Insects, Birds, &c. Price, 25 cents. 


Jackman’s Field Work in Nature Study. 


Suggestive and helpful like all this author’s books. Price, 50c. 
MacLeod’s Talks About Common Things. 


Many common articles are fully discussed. This is a new edition of a very popular 
book. Paper, 25c.; boards, 40c 


Kellogg’s How to Teach Botany, 
A manual of Methods and of Plans for work m Plant Study. 
suggestive. Price, 25 cents. 





Illustrated. Cloth binding, 


Very helpful and 





E. L. KELLOCC & Coa., 6: . ast ainth St., New York. 





TRANSLATIONS. 


INTERLINEAR. | 
HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK'S. | THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
Good. Type— Well Printed—Fine Paper—Halt- New Cop, right Introductions —New Type—-Good 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 
$x.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


LITERAL. 


| Davin McKay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET BT., PHILADELPH [4 


VERTICAL | New No. 4. 


SPELLING BLANKS. Single Ruled. 
36 Pages. ” * . Script Heading. 


Correspondence solicited, 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO.,9 Clinton Pl. (8th St.), New York. 





Catalogue free—send for on . 





New No. 3. 


Double Ruled, 





WINTER} BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
and CHEMICALS. 


COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS, 
Sole agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers. 





New Normal School Retort. 


Send for our erqzioment containing normal school 
apparatus. Full Catalcgues furnished on receipt of 
ro cents, 





ESTABLISHED 18651. 


EMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third annex, 
NEW YORK. 


Everything — necess 
for the Chemical a 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best gual 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw. 


gs. 
Glass blowing and en. 
graving done on premises, 








END for THE Boston COLLECTION 
OF KINDERGARTEN STORIES. A cloth 
bound book of 124 pages, containing 

sixty-two, carefully selected and interest- 
ing stories. Price by mail 60 cents. 


J, 1 HAMMETT C0., 35 Waghingsee sere 





IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of on description—School Books, Sonar 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R, Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 


Catalogue on applicatien, Importations promptly made 











THE IOBAL CURRENT-EVEnTS WEEKL: 


The 


The rrrst and onLY Pap 
making news of the world 
intelligently digested. Clean — condensed, non- 
partisan, up-t te, entertaining, truthful. Trial,13 
weeks 25 cts. Yearly $1. Low rates to school clubs. 
Sample free. Pathfinder W+shia. ten, D C 


| sivin all the history- 
y classified and 












READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





VERTICAL OR THE SLANT? —<<@gauauap 





No. 570 Medium Points. 





Whichever plan is approved in your school we have pens exactly adapted for either style. 


The At for 


shading is unexcelled and the Vertical Writer 556 or 570 is precisely suited for the new method. We have 
one hundred and fifty other styles. Ask your stationer for ESTERBROOK’S PENS, or make your requisitions 


for them. 
Works CAMDEN, i. J. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORE. 


COo., 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS CO-@PERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING. 
= - CHICAGO. - - 
Becks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 
Easrern Brancu: 494 ASHLAND Avs., Burrao, N, Y¥. 


ESTABLISHED IN (884, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
‘TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


I me uces to colleges, oem. « and families, superior 

rofessors, Principals, Assis Tutors, and Gov- 
on for every pe ey of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
* Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 








EVERE 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
4 Gppyrpen Fieee 
@ King 


St., West, Cooper B’id’g, Denver, 
242 W2th Street Washingt on, D. wt 414 Century B'ld'g Minneapol’s, Vina 


Sines, 878 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, TU. 156 th Avenue. New York City. N. ¥. 
Colo. 8235 Marshes B-. 8 S8t., aes \ yo Cal. 
. “7 


| 


33 Unten Square;Hew York 





TT 0. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors. 
, R TEACHERS AND‘SCHOOLS ad- 
dress F. B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
. lee ange? Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides School; of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany. 


New England, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Positions filled, Send for manual. 


2752. 





ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. § 
Established 18<s. 


Send for circulars. 





$23,200 TO 20 TEACHERS 


in ONE County in New Jersey. 
An average of $1160 to each one. 
These Places secured through....... 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU, 
61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


Begin Early for September, '98 
H. S. KELLOGG. Manager. 





To correspond with teachers 
and employers. Have filled 


$3 East 14TH Sreezt, N, Y. 
Wanted vacancies in 17 States 
ate in every State 


Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 


H. N. nesexrens Prop. P. 0. Box 203. 
mphis, Tenn. 


the Teachers’ Exchange 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


in its new office, has greatly enlarged facilities for 
teachers in several ways. 


Oper- 











END SCHOOL ( ccureawez®nw eo, \** ne Lehigh University.. 
KIN D FRG RTE SUPPLIES Rage ley Gename, Tuomas hr a a Sri 


Send for Cataloguc. 


Classical, Literary, and En 


) eee J Courses, 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, and 


rchitecture. Also 





combined courses leading to a technical degree 
in addition to bachelor of arts. For Registers and 
special circulars describing the different Comrses, 
address The Secretary of Lehigh University. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


NOW is the time to send for my catalogue—I make a specialty of 
PRACTICE PAPER, PADS, AND COMPOSITION BOOKS. 





Correspondence Instruction. 


The University of Chicago offers non-resident 





courses in College and University subjects for those 
who cannot attend its regular sessions. For particu- 





JAMES B. WILSON, 


3 East 14th Street, New York. 
133 William Street, New York. 


lars address Tuk University or Cuicaco (Division C) 
The Correspondence-Study Department, Chicago, Ili 





REFRACTING and REFLECTING 





TEACHERS AND 
pipe material. 
and sma! collections suitable jor inex 
le 


NTS. 75¢. t« 


MINERALS 





ELEMENTARY rt ADVANCED COLLECTIONS FOR 
Books and other Supplies. 


‘TELESCOPES. 


Crystals. Biow- Finest Quality. 
Handsome specimens 


pensive gifts. woe Cata- 


» $100.00. 


Price and Quality considered, our 





ogues Free. “ Coll ections,”’ postage, 2c.; ‘* Gems and Cabi- 3 Special school designs are unequaled 
net Specimens,”’ 6: — OOTR 1317 4rch a Phita. in power and completeness of mount- 
ing. Send for illustrated circular 
. ° ‘os . Large sizes for Colle: and Uni- 
READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- \ ” —aae se 


municating with advertisers. 





LOHMANN BROS,, Greenville, Ohio. 





JUST PUBLISHED.# 


MY PEDAGOGIC CREED 
By Prof. John Dewey, 


TOGETHER WITH 


THE DEMANDS OF SOCIOLOGY UPON 
PEDAGOGY. By Prof. Albion W. Small. These two valuable 
papers -re published in one little book at small price, at the 
suggestion of superin endents who desire to circulate them 
widely among teachers. 


Dr. Dewey’s Crecd was published last January in THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL and is concedéd to be one of the greatest 
educational utterances of recent time. Price, 15 cents per copy, 
liberal reduction in quantities. 


Supt. S. T. Dutton of Brookline, Mass. says: “ We shall 
want 150 copies. I hope you will give the widest possible 
notice of this book. It ought to havea very wide circulation.” 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational 


THE STORY OF A SAND PILE 


By G. Stanley Hail. This extremely interesting story was 
published s me years ago in “ Scribner’s Magazine,” and is now 
for the first time made accessible to the great body of teachers. 
All interested in the great child study movem nt should read 
this very suggestive story. A photograph of the “ Sand Pile” 
is given. Limpcloth. Price, 25 cents. 


A STUDY OF DOLLS 


By Pres. G. Stanley Hall. This is a very full account of one of 
the most complete and satisfactory investigations along the 
line of “ Child Study” that has been undertaken. It is first 
presented in this book in a form for general circulation, and 
must prove of the greatest value to all pursuing any study or 
investigation of the intellectual life of children. Limp cloth 
Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


Publishers, 61 E. 9th Street, New York. 
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GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast COCOA 


Pure, Delicious, Nutritious. 


Costs Less than ONE CENT a cup. 
Be sure that the package bears our Trade-Mark. 








Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


(Established 1780.) Dorchester, Mass. 
Trade-Ma 


Use JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


Te Suet!’ VERTICAL WRITING. 


These pens have been ially designed for Vertical Writing 
after a formula arrived at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


AN EDUCATIONAL LIBRARY 


is not complete without this 


Unrivalled List of Books - 


PARKER’S TALKS ON TEACHING. 


A remarkable book. None has so greatly influenced the teaching of the last twenty 
years. New edition from new plates. Price, $1.00. 


PARKER’S TALKS ON PEDAGOGICS. 


Represents the most mature educational thought of this aggressive leader. No 
more important work has been issued in this country. Price, $1.50. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF EDU- 


CATION. The great principles of education are clearly set forth in this book. | 
Our new edition is the best published. Price, $1.00. 


SPENCER’S EDUCATION. 


The most remarkable book of one of the greatest thinkers of this century. It has 
had a wonderful influence on educational thought. Price, $1.00. 


QUICK’S EDUCATIONAL REFORTIERS. 


The most interestng and instructive History of Education published for the | 
ordinary reader. Price, $1.00. 


SEELEY’SCOPIrMON SCHOOL SYSTEM OF GERMANY 


Knowledge of the German school system, which has largely influenced us, is essen- 
tial to the well-informed teacher. This is the most comprehensive book on the 
subject. Price, $1.50. 


FITCH’S LECTURES ON TEACHING. 


The principles of education and their practical application are set forth in this book 
as in no other that we know of. It is one of the most widely studied books on educa- 
tion. Price, $1.25. 


BANCROFT’S SCHOOL GYMNASTICS. 


A complete course of study in Physical Culture, with 237 illustrations. It has come 
to be recognized that physical training must not be neglected in our schools. This is 
the latest and best book. Price, $1.50. 


PEREZ’S FIRST THREE YFARS OF CHILDHOOD. | 


Every teacher now is a student of the child. This is the first book to read by all 
devoted to child study. This is the best edition. Price, $1.50. 


PAGE’S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 


This book should be read over and over again by every teacher from the least to the 
highest. Handsome edition with portrait and sketch of author. Price, 80 cents. 








WE WILL PLACE ON YOUR TABLE these ten Pag agg nae 4 —— ene 
e to you. ¢ for particulars. 


of payment. No other ten books can be selected so valua 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., 
says: 

“Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia and 
neuralgia; and think it is giving great 
satisfaction when it is thoroughly tried.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
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ts everywhere known as 








a thoroughly satisfactory 
Its work is 
superior, and it can al- 


typewriter 


ways be relied on for 
steady service. 


Pe) 


Ask for list of “ Prominent 
Users in New York City.” 


se 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 


237 Broadway, New York. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational ommend 


61 East oth Street, New York. 
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Do not put edi- 


Curtew. 
Cover the fire, put out the lights, 
The weary work of the day is done. 
The shadows of night are on vale and heights, 
We may sleep and rest till another sun. 


Cover the fire, put out the lights, 
The tasks of the year are over and done. 

We have trodden our valleys, and climbed our heights 
In life’s hard fight we have lost or won. 


Cover the fire, put out the lights, 
Smile in the dark, when the day is done. 
We are God’s dear children, in days and nights, 
And safe in His love our swift years run. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


The Christmas Bells are Ringing. 
By Josephine Pollard. 
Peace and good-will! Peace and good-will! 
The Christmas bells are ringing still, 
As once they rang upon the height 
Where shepherds watched, that wintry night, 
Long years ago! 
Ah, sweetly, sweetly, do they chime, 
In notes of rapture so sublime, 
That through out hearts their echoes thrill, 
Peace and good-will! 
Now soft and low! Now soft and low! 
We hear the liquid numbers glow ; 
Then sweetly, sweetly, rising high, 
They meet with those beyond the sky, 
In joyous swell! 
Till hearts below and hearts above 
United are in bonds of love, 
And richest dews of grace distil, 
Peace and good will! 
This holy chime! This hold chime! 
Recalls the scene, of olden time, 
When all the midnight clouds gave way 
To usher in the glorious day, 
So long desired ; 
O, bells! ring on and spread through earth 
The tidings of a Savior’s birth, 
Till mortals everywhere fulfil 
Peace and good will! 
—St. Joseph Journal. 


A New Pedagogical Movement. 
By Maximilian P. E. Groszmann, Ph. D. 


A strong movement for improving the condition of 
public elementary instruction has sprung up in Ger- 
many. The “German Teachers’ Association” at its 
last year’s convention discussed the question: ‘“ What 
branches must be added to, or removed from, the cur- 
riculum of the elementary school to conform with the 
demands of modern pedagogy?” Of the resolutions 
adopted as an outcome of this discussion, the following 
are particularly noteworthy: 

(1) The German elementary school (Volksschule), 
supplemented by the obligatory people’s secondary 
school (Fortbildungsschule), which latter forms a ne- 
cessary constituent part of organized public education, 
has the office to educate its pupils so that they may be- 
come efficient (Vollwerthige) members of the present 
national organism (Kulturgemeinschaft), to the mea- 
sure of their respective intelligence, and in proportion 
to the time allotted to such education. 

(2) For this reason, instruction in the elementary 
schools must be so arranged that each child, as far as 
this is possible, may be afforded unrestricted access to 
all that constitutes the nation’s peculiar culture; that 
the pupils may learn to make ready, practical use of 
these treasures of national civilization; that the social 
life of the nation and the community of interests be bet- 
ter understood by them, and an inspiring consciousness 
of social and political duties be awakened in their 
minds. 

(3) Instruction in the lower elementary grades 
should be so adjusted that these grades become the 
foundation of education for all classes of society, and 
the pupils may pass from them directly on to all the 
higher institutions of learning. 

(4) In the upper grades of the elementary school the 
training for an intelligent appreciation of the common 
interests of the nation (Gemeinschaftsleben) and of the 
practical duties pertaining to the life of the individual 
must be much more emphasized than has been done 
heretofore. 

It will be seen from these resolutions that the “ Ger- 
man Teachers’ Association” demands a similar differ- 
entiation of public instruction from a common starting 
point, as has been proposed by the writer,* with regard 
to the organization of the American public school; to 
quote from loc. cit., “In the sixth or seventh school 
year, at a period of the child’s life when his natural ten- 
dencies and capacities have had time to develop suffi- 
cient strength, the curriculum of the public school 
might branch out in two distinct directions, the one lead 
ing on toward higher intellectual achievements and the 





*“*The Common School and the New Education.” (C. W. Bardeen, 
Syracuse,) pp. 7 and 8. 
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learned professions, the other tending to finish the 
common school course proper. . . Care must be taken 
not to erect insurmountable barriers between the ele- 
mentary and the “preparatory academical” schools, so 
that a passing from one to the other, when found ad- 
visable or desirable, may not be prohibited. An at- 
tempt to introduce such a scheme of differentiation in 
practice has been made by the writer while he was su- 
perintendent of the ethical culture schools of New 
York. 

In compliance with the resolutions cited above, and 
for the purpose of bringing about a practical realiza- 
tion of the demands contained therein, the executive 
board of the association, together with the central com- 
mittee of the “Society for the Promotion of Popular 
Education,” (Gesellschaft fuer Verbreitung von Volks- 
bildung), have issued a circular inviting competitive 
plans for adapting the instruction in the mother tongue, 
history, geography, science, arithmetic, geometry, and 
the domestic arts to the noble aims outlined in the pro- 

*gram given above. 

The “Ethische Kultur,” Berlin, calls the attention 
of its readers to this circular, and declares emphatically 
that this is a matter in which all those ought to take an 
active interest who at all care for the advancement and 
propagation of national culture and civilization. “ It 
requires but little reflection to realize that our culture 
can be saved from total, or at least partial, decay only 
if we secure for our children not merely an inheritance 
of machinery, libraries, and art treasures, but also such 
an education that these possessions, dead things in 
themselves, may become living forces in their souls.... 
True, one-sidedness is for many a necessary condition 
of individual power. An individual artist or scholar 
may therefore be pardoned if he creates his works, or 
pursues his scientific investigations, indifferent as to 
who or how many may understand and appreciate him. 
He yet may add his share to the sum total of the ob- 
jective elements of culture. But artists and scholars 
in their collective capacity as a brotherhood or profes- 
sional body, cannot be allowed to assume this attitude 
of indifference. Many, if not a majority of them, must 
be expected to have present in their consciousness a 
pedagogical idea and solicitude; they must experience 
a deep and serious concern in the education of the peo- 
ple and the people’s children so that beauty and truth, 
if not in all their manifestations, yét certainly in those 
that are elementary and fundamental may become the 
ideal possessions of the nation. Neither art nor science 
can reach the top of development unless the creative 
and scholarly minds are constantiy inspired by that 
sense of responsibility which only the presence of a 
large congregation, sitting at their feet, can call into 
existence....But how many painters and sculptors 
have ever taken a serious interest in the problem of 
how to familiarize the people and the people’s children 
with the creations of representative art ? Where is 
there an enumeration of paintings and sculptures se- 
lected to meet the needs of young children so that they 
may learn to appreciate the ideas which these master- 
works express? Or where are the musicians and com- 
posers of note who would care to examine the song 
books used in our people’s schools, and to give the 
compilers of these the benefit of their expert advice? 
Has any professor of literature ever taken pains to crit- 
ically review the readers and anthologies prepared for 
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our elementary and higher schools? And there are 
perhaps few professional geographers, historians, and 
scientists who have come to the assistance of educators 
by indicating to them what, in their respective branches, 
is most essential and fundamental. English scholars 
have been much more ready and far-sighted in this re- 
spect.” . 

“leieed and American scientists, and artists, too, we 
may add. The teachers in American schools have 
gained much from expert advice, freely offered. 

The great earnest appeal of the editor of the “ Eth- 
ische Kultur ” to the pedagogical conscience of the ed- 
ucated classes of Germany reveals how sadly German 
elementary schools are in need of intelligent reform, as 
to their course of instruction, their general organiza- 
tion, and their purposes and aims. In the fatherland 
of Froebel and Herbart there is at present relatively 
little of that activity along pedagogical lines that char- 
acterizes the educational awakening in France and the 
United States. In spite of the efforts of some enlight- 
ened pedagogues, the tide of educational interest, espe- 
cially as regards the education of the masses, runs 
low; there is lack of freedom and development, caused 
by the merciless bureaucratic régime which tends to 
organize and lord over the teachers in military fashion, 
stifling independent thought and experiment in a large 
measure, and discouraging criticism. Let us hope that 
this new movement will bear good fruit! 


Comenius Grove, Vareo, Va. 


Santa Claus. 


(Let the first line be given by a smali boy as a herald, carrying a 
trumpet, and dressed in tunic, tighss, and veivet cap. The second line is 
taken up by Santa Claus, 1a costume of fur, with white beard and bair.) 

A voice from out of the northern sky: 
“ On the wings of the limitless winds I fly, 
Swifter than thought, over mountain and vale, 
City, and moorland, desert, and dale! 
From the north to the south, from the east to the west, 
I hasten, regardless of slumber or rest; 
O, nothing you dream of can fly as fast 
As I on the wings of the windy blast! 


The wondering stars look out to see 

Who he that flieth so fast may be, 

And their bright eyes follow my earthward track 
By the gleam of the jewels I bear in my pack. 
For I have treasures for high and for low: 

Rubies that burn like the sunset glow. 
Diamond rays for the crowned queen; 

For the princess, pearls, with their silver sheen. 


~ 


‘I enter the castle with noiseless feet; 
The air is silent, and soft, and sweet; 
And I lavish my beautiful tokens there; 
Fairings to make the fair more fair! 
I enter the cottage of want and woe; 
The candle is dim, and the fire burns low; 
But the sleepers smile in a happy dream 
As I scatter my gifts by the moon’s pale beam. 


‘ There’s never a home so low, no doubt, 
But I, in my plight, can find it out; 
Not a hut so hidden but I can ‘see 
The shadow cast by the lone roof-tree! 
There’s never a home so proud and high 
That I am constrained to pass it by, 
Nor a heart so happy it may not be 
Happier still when blessed by me! 


What is my name? Ah, who can tell, 
Though in every land 't is a magic spell. 
Men call me that, and they call me this; 
Yet the different names are the same, I wis! 
Gift-bearer to all the world am I, 
Joy-giver, light-bringer, wher’er I fly; 
But the name I bear in the courts above, 
My truest and holiest name is LOVE!” 
—Julia C. R. Dorr. 




















—— 
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Learning Languages. 


The Hamiltonian System. 
By the late Richard A. Proctor. 


Sydney Smith wrote an essay about seventy-two years ago, on 
the Hamiltonian system of learning languages, and the following 
passages will give his views, before giving our own experience 
with it. 

“One of the first principals of Mr. Hamilton is to introduce 
very strict, literal, interlinear translations, as aids to lexicons and 
dictionaries, and to make so much use of them that the diction. 
ary or lexicon will be for a long time little required. In this way 
Mr. Hamilton contends (and appears to contend justly), that the 
language may be acquired with much greater ease and despatch 
than by the ancient method of beginning with grammar and _pro- 
ceeding with the dictionary. We will presume at present, that 
the only object is to read, not write or speak the language cor- 
rectly, and that the pupil instructs himself from the key without 
a master, and is not taught in aclass. We wish to compare the 
plan of finding the English word in such a literal translation, to 
that of finding it in dictionaries—and the method of ending with 
grammar, or of taking the grammar at an advanced period of 
knowledge in the language, rather than at the beginning. Every 
one will admit, that of all the tiresome labors of life, the labor 
of lexicon and dictionary is the most intolerable. Nor is there 
a greater object of compassion than a fine boy, full of animal 
spirits, set down on a bright, sunny day, with a heap of unknown 
words before him to be turned into English before supper, by 
the help of a ponderous dictionary alone. The object in looking 
into a dictionary can only be to exchange an unknown sound for 
one that is known. Now, it seems indisputable, that the sooner 
this exchange is made the better. The greater the number of 
such exchanges which can be made ina given time, the greater 
is the progress, the more abundant the copia verborum obtained 
by the scholar. Would it not be of advantage if the dictionary 
at once opened at the required page, and if a self moving index 
at once pointed to the requisite word? Is any advantage gained 
to the world by the time employed in finding the letter R, and 
then in finding the three guiding letters R AS? This appears 
to us to be pure loss of time, justifiable only if it be inevitable; 
and even after this is done, what an infinite number of difficul- 
ties are heaped at once upon the wretched beginner! Instead 
of being reserved for his greater skill and maturity in the lan- 
guage, he rust employ himself in discovering in which of many 
senses which his dictionary presents, the word is to be used; in 
considering the case of the substantive, and the syntactical ar- 
rangement in which it is to be placed, and the relation it bears 
to other words. The loss of time in the mere mechanical part 
of the old plan is immense. We doubt very much if an average 
boy, between ten and fourteen, will look out or find more than 
sixty words in an hour; we say nothing at present of the time 
employed in thinking of the meaning of each word, when he has 
found it, but of the mere discovery of the word in the lexicon or 
dictionary. It must be remembered, we say an average boy— 
not what Master Evans, the show boy, can do, nor what Master 
Macarthy, the boy who is whipped every day can do, but some 
boy between Macarthy and Evans; and not what this medium 
boy can do, while his mastigophorous superior is frowning over 
him, but what he actually does, when left in the midst of noisy 
boys, and with a recollection that, by sending to the neighboring 
shop, he can obtain any quantity of unripe gooseberries upon 
credit. Now, if this statement be true, and if there are 10,000 
words in the selection to be translated, here are 160 hours em- 
ployed in the mere digital process of turning over leaves! But, 
in much less time than this, any boy of average quickness might 
learn, by the Hamiltonian method, to construe the entire selec- 
tion, with the greatest accuracy, and the most scrupulous correct- 
ness. The interlinear translation of course spares the trouble 
and time of this mechanical labor. Immediately under the foreign 
word is placed the English word. The unknown sound therefore 
is instantly exchanged for one that is known. The labor here 
spared is of the most irksome nature; and it is spared at a time of 
life the most averse to such labor; and so painful is this labor to 
many boys, that it forms an insuperable obstacle to their progress. 
They prefer to be flogged, or sent to sea. It is useless to say of 
any medicine that it is valuable, if it is so nauseous that the pa- 
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tient flings it away. You must give me, not the best medicine 
you have in your shop, but the best you can get me to take. 

Our author then illustrates the dictionary method; but he wrote 
at a time when as yet, even the idiocy of supplying boys with only 
Greek-Latin lexicons had not been corrected. We omit the pas- 
sage, though instructively showing to what lengths educational 
absurdities may go; and also that they are not quite hopelessly 
long-lived, Sydney Smith speaks of this particular case as an“ af- 
flicting piece of absurdity.” 

“The recurrence to a translation is treated in our schools as a 
species of imbecility and meanness, just as if there was any other 
dignity here than utility, any other object in learning languages 
than to turn something you do not understand into something 
you do understand, and as if that was not the best method which 
effected this object in the shortest and simplest manner. 

“If a boy were in Paris would he learn the language better by 
shutting himself up to read French books with a dictionary, or by 
conversing freely with all whom he met? And what is conversa- 
tion but an Hamiltonian school? Every man you meet is a liv- 
ing lexicon and grammar—who is perpetually changing your Eng- 
lish into French, and perpetually instructing you, in spite of your- 
self, in the terminations of French substantives and verbs. The 
analogy is still closer, if you converse with persons of whom you 
can ask questions, and who will be at the trouble of correcting 
you. What madness would it be to run away from these pleasing 
facilities, as too dangerously easy—to stop your ears, to double. 
lock the door, and to look up chickens ; taking a walk ; and fine 
weather, in the dictionary, and then, by the help of a grammar, 
to construct a sentence which should signify, “ Come to my house 
and eat some chickens, tf it is fine /” 

“But what is to become of a boy who has no difficulties to 
grapple with? How enervated will that understanding be to which 
everything is made so clear, plain, and easy! No hills to walk up, 
no chasms to step over; everything graduated, soft, and smooth. 
All this, however, is an objection to the multiplication table, to 
Napier’s bones, and to every invention for the abridgment of 
human labor. There is no dread of any lack of difficulties. 
Abridge intellectual labor by any process you please—multiply 
mechanical powers to any extent—there will be sufficient, and in- 
finitely more than sufficient, of laborious occupation for the mind 
and body of man. Why is the boy to beidle? By-and-by comes 
the book without a key ; by-and-by comes the lexicon. They do 
come at last—though at a better period. But if they did not 
come—if they were useless, if language could be attained without 
them—would any human being wish to retain difficulties for their 
own sake, which led to nothing useful, and by the annihilation of 
which our faculties were left to be exercised by difficulties which 
do \ead to something useful—by mathematics, natural philosophy; 
and every branch of useful knowledge? Can any one be so fool” 
ish as to suppose that the faculties of young men cannot be exer’ 
cised, and their industry and activity called into proper action 
because Mr. Hamilton teaches, in three or four years, what has 
(in a more arduous system) demanded seven or eight? Besides» 
even in the Hamiltonian method it is very easy for one boy to out” 
strip another. Why may not a clever and ambitious boy employ 
three hours upon his key by himself, while another boy has only 
employed one? There is plenty of corn to thrash, and of chaff to 
be winnowed away, in Mr. Hamilton's system; the difference is, 
that every blow tells, because it is properly directed. In the old 
way, half their force was lost tn air. There is a mighty foolish 
apothegm of Dr. Bell's, that it is not what is done for a boy 
that is of importance, but what a boy does for himself. All this 
depends entirely upon a comparison of the time saved, by show- 
ing the boy how to do a thing, rather than by leaving him to do 
itfor himself. Let the object be for example, to make a pair of 
shoes. The boy will effect this object much better if you show 
him how to make the shoes, than if you merely give him wax, 
leather and thread, and leave him to find out all the ingenious 
abridgments of labor which have been discovered by experience. 
The object is to turn Latin into English. The scholar will do it 
much better and sooner if the word is found for him, than if he 
finds it—much better and sooner if you point out the effect of the 
terminations, and the nature of the syntax, than if you leave him 


‘to detect them for himself. The thing és at last done dy the pupil 


himself—for he reads the language—which was the thing to be 
done. All the help he has received, has only enabled him to 
make amore economical use of his time, and to gain his end 
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sooner. Never be afraid of wanting difficulties for your pupils; if 
means are rendered more easy, more will be expected. The horse 
will be compelled or induced to do all that he can do. Macadam 
has made the roads better. Dr. Bell would have predicted that 
the horses would get too fat; but the actual result is, that they 
are compelled to go ten miles an hour instead of eight.” 


a 
Vertical Writing. II. 


By E. W. Cavins, Normal University, Normal, Ill. 


(This is the second of a series of articles which have for their purpose to 
outline and give suggestions upon a course in vertical writing for interme- 
diate and advanced pupils in graded and ungraded schools, It is an exten- 
sion of the course in the lilinois State Course of Study, revised in the 
spring of 1897. 

For the consideration of ‘‘ materials,” ‘position,” ‘ penholding,”’ 
‘*movement,’’ and ** how to practice,” and of the question: ‘* Should 
forearm or finger movement be made the basis of the work ? ’’ 

See the first article of the series in 1 HE SCHOOL JOURNAL for Octcber 30 


VARIETY OF METHOD. 


Many pupils take but little interest in writing, and, conse- 
quently, improve but little, if any, because of the monotonous, 
never-changing method prescribed by their teacher. 

The nature of the subject makes many repetitions of certain 
forms and letters necessary, but to repeat them always in the 
same connection, using the same kind of materials, and ap- 
proaching them each time in the same way makes learning to 
write as irksome as turning the grindstone. 

Perhaps the best guiding principle is: Unity of purpose 
with variety of method. 





Fig. 1. 

Take an example from group 2 of the small letters, classi- 
fied as in Fig. 1. 

Compare with one another n, m, v, x, z, y, p, and h. They 
all have a part in common. That element is repeated once in 
each other letter, in n twice, and in m three times. Hence, it 
is used eleven times in the alphabet. Should it not have spe- 
cial attention, that it may be well learned? 

Let the unit of purpose in a series of six lessons be to fix 
the habit (for that is what writing consists of) of making that 
element easily, rapidly, and well. 

For the first lesson, send the class to the board; one purpose 
of this lesson being to impress a correct mental picture. Draw 
the first part of n very large, as in 





Fig. 2. 

Describe it as you. do so while the class pay attention. Let 
some pupil repeat your description, then let pupils draw. 
Make again the same form, but half the height and width. 
Let pupils do likewise. Again: Draw a “mate” to the smaller 
form. Lastly: Since the turns at the top are broad, the lower 
turn should be correspondingly broad. Conclude the 
lesson by asking each pupil to write a half dozen good n’s. 

Suggestion: Teacher may pass around and erase letters that 
are not satisfactory. 

For the second lesson, review briefly, and continue by hav- 
ing each pupil, at the board, write a square yard of n’s as rap- 
idly as he can write to do good work. Write also some small 
words which use n or m. 
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For the third lesson, let each pupil prepare a paper, show- 
ing the steps from the hat to the n, a section of small n’s, and 
a number of short words beginning with n or m. 

For the fourth lesson, continuing on practice paper, review 
w (which should have been studied as the type of group I, 
Fig. 1), and take up v. Show how the first part of n and the 
last part of w come together in v. Use care at the lower part 


. of the first downward stroke to avoid an angle. After some 


drill on v, let each pupil write as many words beginning with 
v as he can think of. If he cannot think of many, he may fill 
his space with v's, with especial care on the first part. 

For the fifth lesson, if copybooks are used, write the copy 
that uses the greatest number of letters belonging to group 
2, Fig. 1. 

For the sixth lesson, write body writing from the lesson in 
language, or some other subject. Be particularly careful to 
make well the common element of group 2. Underline letters 
containing it wherever they occur. 

By advancing to other letters of group 2, by keeping up the 
review, by writing at the board, on practice paper, in the 
copybook, by approaching the same letter at different times in 
a different manner, and in various connections with other let- 
ters, keeping always a definite purpose, which pupils also 
understand, the habit of making the common element of 
group 2, Fig. 1, easily, rapidly, and well will probably be se- 
cured. 

The foregoing suggestions may be followed where either 
finger movementor forearm movement is the basis of the work; 
but the exercises and suggestions which follow are applicable 
only to forearm movement practice. 

Review the subject of “ Movement” in the first 
article of this series. Notice especially what is 
said on speed, freedom, regularity, and “how to 
practice.” 

The exercises of last month (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 0) 
should be practiced quite as much as the advance. 
Probably each lesson should include some practice 
on a review exercise. Many of the movements are 
difficult and discouraging at first. Have much 
work done at the board, especially when taking up 
new exercises; one can more readily acquire a new 
movement with crayon than with pen. 

Exercises 7, 8 and 9 give practice on the common element 
of group 2, Fig. 1. They are important and by no means easy 
to acquire. 

In Ex. 7 try to accomplish, next after free movement, three 
results: 

1. Vertical downward strokes. 2. Broad, even turns at the 
top. 3 Uniform spacing. 

If one point is\taken up at a time, efforts will be more effec- 
tual. Write groups of the exercise of such length that four will 
fill a line of foolscap. Write not less than four or five lines per 
minute. 

Exercises 8 and 9 present an additional difficulty—that of 
connecting the letters with a compound curve. To accomplish 
this make each letter quickly, but slow up the movement in 
the last downward stroke on coming to the curve. The three 
parts of m should be similar. 

Write three letters in a group, five groups of n’s, or four of 
m’s to a line, and three or four lines per minute. 

Which do we use more frequently, small letters or capitals? 
Count the letters on a page of body writing. What per cent. 
of them is capitals? Should we not give by far the greater 
share of attention to the small letters? 

In vertical writing capitals are made small and simple. 
Those given in the copy belong to the direct oval group. 
Practice on traced and running ovals (Ex’s. 1, 2 and 3) pre- 


pares one to undertake these capitals. Let free movement be 
the first object, then strive for control. 


¥ 


Three Supervisors of Primary Schools Appointed. 


St. Louis, Mo.—At the regular December meeting of the school 
board, it was resolved to dispense with the recently created 
position of fourth assistant superintendent. Instead, it was de 
cided to appoint three supervisors of primary work, a chief super- 
visor, at a salary of $1,800, and two assistants at $950 each. Mrs. 
Fannie L. Lachmund, who for some years past has conducted a 
private school in the southern part of the city, was appointed to 
the position of chief supervisor. Miss Fannie B. Griffith, of the 
Stoddard school, and Miss Mary J. Grady, of the Marquette 
schools, were named for the assistants’ position. 
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The Teaching of Number as Ratio." 


By Dr. Emerson E. White, Columbus, O. 


The desire to be hospitable to all new theories and methods 
doubtless accounts for the silence of educators respecting the re- 
cent departure in teaching number as ratio. It is possible that 
the idea of ratio has not hitherto received sufficient attention in 
arithmetical instruction, and so long as experiments are made to 
ascertain what is possibie and feasible in this direction, no one 
wishes to call the new theory in question. But the assertion that 
all instruction in arithmetic is erroneous that is not based funda- 
mentally on ratio justifies an earnest inquiry as to the correctness 
of the ratio theory. 

It may be true that every abstract number may be considered a 
ratio, but this is not the idea of number first possessed by children 
or by the race; nor is it the sense in which the term number is 
generally employed in mathematics. Permit me to call attention 
to a few facts. 

1. The idea of number that is first in the mind of a child, as 
well as in the mind of the race, answers the question, How many? 
This first idea of number in the mind is a collection ofones. The 
idea of ratio is much later in its appearance. The child perceives 
that it has one mouth and two eyes, one nose and two ears, one 
head and two arms, two legs, etc., long before it has a glimmer of 
the idea of ratio, much less that the ratio of two equal quantities 
is one, There is nothing in the number records or present expe- 
rience of the race which shows that its first number ideas are 
ratios. It may be confidently asserted that every person who 
reads these lines had not only an idea of number, but of many spe- 
cial numbers before he had an idea of quotient or ratio. These 
facts show that a number is not necessarily a ratio. The concep- 
tion of a number as a ratio includes the idea of number and the 
idea of ratio. 

2. The number ideas which first arise in the mind are occa- 
sioned by the phenomena of nature, or, if preferred, by environ- 
ment and subjective experience. Nature occasions ideas of num- 
ber by presenting to the mind one and more than one (many) ob- 
jects or experiences. The mind discriminates between one and 
more than one, and the idea of number arises. The moment the 
mind perceives the number distinction between one object and 
two objects, it has the idea of number. This does not involve 
the idea of ratio. The number of objects in a group or events ina 
succession is gained by numbering the group or succession. The 
mother knows she has five children and the boy perceives that 
the cherry cluster has six cherries in it; that the bird’s nest has 
four eggs in it, etc. Nature presents to the mind groups of ob- 
jects fo be numbcred,and thus teaches number, and the number 
thus learned is a@ collection of ones, not a ratio. I havea suspicion 
that nature is a much wiser teacher of primary ideas than dab- 
blers in philosophy. 

3. The number one cannot have its geves?s in the mind as the 
ratio of wo equal quantities, for this involves the absurdity that 
the idea of “two” is inthe mind defore the idea of one. How 
can the mind compare ‘wo quantities before it perceives that one 
guantity and one quantity are two quantities, 7. e.,that two is one 
and one—a collection of ones. Nor is the difficulty obviated by 
leaving out the idea of “ two,” and simply comparing equal con- 
crete magnitudes. Inthe absence of the idea of number the ratio 
between the equal magnitudes is not conceivable, for the idea of 
ratio involves number representatives. In the absence of num- 
ber they are simply known as egwva/ and three quantities may be 
equal as well astwo. A philosopher may see or think he sees 
that the ratio between the two eyes in his head or the two ears 
on his head is the number one; but ordinary infants do not have 
the shadow of such an idea; and yet the four year old infant 
knows he has two eyes and two ears as certainly as the philos- 
opher. 

4. The theory that every number is a ratio excludes all concrete 
numbers. Every ratio isa quotient and every quotient is abstract, 
and hence every ratio is necessarily an adstract number. Take, 
for example, the concrete number 5 inches. It is clear that 5 
inches is not a ratio, nor is the “5” in the expression 5 inches a 
ratio. It is true that 5 times 1 inch=5 inches, and that the “5” 
in the frs¢ member of the equation (5 times 1 inch) may be con- 
sidered a ratio; but the first member of the equation expresses a 


*From Intelligence, Oct. 1, 1897. By permission of author and publisher, 
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process, and the second member (5 inches) is the resulting num- 
der, and this is not a ratio, but a collection of concrete units. 

No theory of number that excludes concrete numbers can be a 
true working theory for primary instruction in arithmetic. Con- 
crete numbers have a large place in the child’s experience, and 
they should have the first and the chief place in number instruc 
tion. It may be added that a concrete unit is not necessarily an 
object that can be seen or touched, or even imaged. It may be 
a period of time, the duration of silence, a power of the mind, an 
idea or thought, a feeling, a wish, etc. Nor do all concrete num- 
bers have a unit that is definite in consciousness. The unit is 
often as vague and indefinite as the number which it measures. 

The above facts clearly show, as it seems to me, that the theory 
that all numbers are necessarily ratios is philosophically erron- 
eous. If this conclusion be true, it follows that the basing of 
primary instruction in numbers on this theory is az error in ped- 
agogy. The child’s ideas of number do not involve the idea of 
ratio, and nothing can be gained by forcing the idea of ratio into 
early number processes. Further, since the ideas of numbers as 
collections of ones are acquired before the idea of product, and 
the idea of product before the idea of quotient, it seems to follow 
as a sound pedagogical principle that factor and ratio ideas and 
processes should be taught after the child has clear ideas of 
primary numbers and some skill in numbering objects, if not in 
combining and separating numbers. This early instruction in 
number should not deal too exclusively with objects that can be 
seen and handled. It is easy to make number lessons too sen- 
suous, as well as too abstract. 

But I shall not here attempt to pass judgment on what is called 
the ratio method of teaching number. In actual practice a 
method is often much better than the theory which it is supposed 
to embody. Beautiful lessons in form and measurement can be 
given to young children, but in such lessons, when not made art- 
ificial, number is incidental. The measurements of lines, sur- 
faces, and solids, and the relations thus disclosed, belong primar- 
ily to geometry—the science of space relations, and may be made 
an important element in form training. Arithmetic deals pri- 
marily with ¢me relations, and it would seem to be an error to 
make space relations the chief source of the child’s ideas of num- 
ber. 

Permit me to add with no special reference to “ratio” method, 
that the early forcing of abstract relations and logical processes 
upon young children has been a wide and serious error in pri- 
mary instruction, especially in arithmetic. In the past forty 
years, I have seen a half score of new methods of teaching num- 
ber to young children, each attended with exhibitions of wonder- 
ful attainments. Forty years ago mental analysis was the hobby, 
and even primary classes were put through persistent drills in an- 
alytical reasoning. The marvelous feats in such reasoning by 
young pupils occasioned a genuine pedagogical sensation! An 
excellent training for pupils twelve to fourteen years of age was 
forced upon children as early as eight years of age. What was 
the result? Over thirty years ago one of the very ablest mathe- 
maticians in the United States, Dr. Thomas Hill, then president 
of Harvard college (Ohio Educational Monthly, pp. 5-10,168-173, 
Vol. I1.), with unusual facilities for ascertaining the facts, pub- 
lished the opinion that this early training in analytical reasoning 
had not only been fruitless, but “an injury to pupils.” Pupils 
who were marvels in mental arithmetic at nine years of age be- 
came indifferent, if not dull, atfourteen. Teachers in grammar 
grades were surprised at the weakness of pupils in written arith- 
metic who had been prodigies in mental arithmetic in primary 
grades. 

The Grube method, though not so great a pedagogical sinner, 
has had a similar history. What superintendent or teacher has 
found in the fifth or sixth school year arithmetical skill or power 
that could be traced back to the Grube grind in the first and sec- 
ond school years? Who now regrets to see the method retiring 
from the primary schools which it has so long possessed ? 

The forcing of young children to do prematurely what they 
ought not to do until they are older, results in what Dr. Harris 
calls “arrested development,” and whether this be due to ex- 
hausted power or burnt-out interest, the result is always fatal to 
future progress. The colt that is over-speeded and over-trained 
when fwo years old, breaks no record at six. The same is true 
in the training of young children. There is such a thing as too 
much training in primary grades, an over-development of the 
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mental powers, especially of the thought powers, including the 
reason. A little child may be developed into a dullard. More 
tnatural growth and less forced developments would be a blessing 
o thousands of young children. It is not what the child can do 
‘at six or seven years of age that settles questions of primary 
raining, but what he ought to do—z. ¢., what is best for him to 
do at this stage of school progress. The position has never, to 
my knowledge, been questioned that the pupils in our schools 
pass through, as they go up in the grade, three quite distinct 
psychic phases—a primary phase, an intermediate phase, and a 
scientific phase. A clear recognition of these phases, with their 
characteristic activities and attainments, has resulted in fruitful 
reforms in school instruction, especially in primary grades. The 
tendency just now in some schools is to go back to the theory 
that an infant is a little man capable of causal reasoning, logical 
inferences, and philosophic insights; that he can not only under- 
stand but can appreciate the highest literature ! 

For one, I am very thankful that I was not forced when an in- 
fant over these elaborate “ development” courses; that when a 
child I was permitted “to think as a child,” and was not forced 
to think as a philosopher. 

A few months since, I witnessed some number exercises in 
first and second grades in a Western city. The drill in the second 
grade (early in the grade) was called a “ percentage exercise ” 
though there was not a trace of a percentage process in it, the 
only hint in this direction being the word “per cent.” at the be- 
ginning of each exercise and repeated at the close. The pupils 
recited from a written chart with remarkable facility and enthus- 
iasm, and yet I left the room feeling sorry for the little ones, and 
with an earnest wish deep in my heart that every child could 
reach eight years of age ignorant and innocent of the word fer 
cent. and its cabalistic sign (4). 

Were I to be responsible for a child’s arithmetical attainments 
at fourteen, I should insist that his training in number the first 
three years of school be made as natural and simple as possible, 
and kept largely free from attempted insights into abstract re- 
lations and premature efforts at analytical and logical reasoning, 
and I should strongly hope that he might be permitted to reach 
the third school year unhampered by such logical terminology as 
“ because,” “whence,” “hence,” and “therefore.” If my pupil, 
at the close of the third school year, could add, subtract, multiply, 
and divide simple numbers (expressed say by one to five figures) 
with facility and accuracy, 1 would confidently guarantee his 
future progress and attainments in arithmetic. Were I to be per- 
sonally his teacher in grammar grades, I should be delighted to 
find a few processes, principles, and applications out of which 
the juice had not been sucked in the lower grades. 


¥ 


Laws of Squares. 
By Will Scott, Pennsylvania. 
THEOREMS FOR DEMONSTRATION. 


1.—The square of an even number is even. 

2.—The square of an odd number is odd. 

3.—Any odd square minus one unit is a multiple of 4. 

4.—The sum of two even squares cannot be an exact square. 

5.—The sum of two odd squares cannot be an exact square. 

6.—The sum of two squares cannot be an exact even square. 

7-—The sum of two squares may be an exact odd square. 

8.—If the side of a square be increased by any number, the 
area will be increased by the square of the added number plus 
twice the product of the side into the added number. 

9.—The difference between the square of the sum of two num- 
bers and the sum of their squares is twice their product. 

10.—The square of the difference of two numbers, plus four 
times the product of the numbers, is the square of the sum of the 
number. 

11.—If 1 be subtracted from any odd square above unity and 
one-fourth of the square of this result be added to the odd square 
the result is an exact square that is composed of two other exact 
squares. Algebraically, if x be an odd number, x? 42 oma 
is an exact square composed of two other exact squares. This is 


? (x+?—1)? 
true whether x be odd or not, but when + is even, ) 
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is a fraction or mixed number. In other words, one of the 


squares is not an integer. 
PROBLEM. 


The base of a right-angled triangle is 81 feet. What are the 
lengths of the other sides, if they are integers? 


r 
Autobiography of August Fick. 


Translated from the German by Herman G. Kiehl, University 
of Texas. 

Dr. Fick is the authcr of the Indo-Germanic Roots in’ Webster’s Dic- 
twnary. He has published many works on phiology in German. 

I was born on the fifth of May, 1833, at Petershagen, near 
Minden, Westfalia. My father, Otto, born 1795, was the son 
of Pastor Fick, minister at Staplehorst, near Neuhaus, on the 
Elbe. While still a pupil of the gymnasium in Altona, he en- 
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Professor August Fick, Ph.D. 


tered the “ Lutzow’sche Freicorps” as a volunteer, took his 
leave after the campaigns of 1813-1815 with the character of 
superior lieutenant, and died in 1866, at Hildesheim, in the 
Hanoverian public service. 

My mother, Wilhelmina, daughter of Pastor Hillefeld, minis- 
ter at Liebenbaumen in the Dukedom of Lauenburg, was de- 
scended from a noble German-Bohemian family that left Bohe- 
mia after the battle of the ‘“‘ Weissem Berge,” in the year 1621, 
on account of religious faith. Her ancestors, abandoning their 
nobility, devoted themselves to the clerical or medical profes- 
sion. 

I enjoyed a happy childhood, in the house of my parents and 
that of my mother’s brother, who succeeded to the parsonage 
of my grandfather. I lived always in the country, receiving 
my first instruction from my mother and uncle. In 1843, my 
father was transferred to Hildesheim, and I visited the gym- 
nasium of this town. Here in the “ Nuremberg of the North,” 
amid the monuments of past ages, began the historical interest 
which always guided me in my philological studies. In 
1852 I visited the University of Goettingen, to study theology, 


“as well as philology, a custom then in use. 


Two elder brothers were ministers in America, in the service 
of the Evangelistic-Lutheran Missouri Synod; but my interest 
in philology, which had previously been awakened by teachers, 
especially Prof. Gravenhorst, an elegant translator of Greek 
dramas, remained, 

My theological studies deepened my conviction that an 
understanding of history can only be acquired by placing the 
coming of Jesus Christ as the center of the whole. This opin- 
ion was also that of Karl Friedich Hermann, the last of those 
philologists who were at home in the whole domain of classic 
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philology. With him worked men of letters, to whom I owe 
thanks for manifold hints, which allowed me to enter into more 
profound studies. I will mention only the historian, George 
Waitz, whose lectures on “ German History” and “Germania” 
were an attraction for the students of all faculties. 

It was not before the end of my studies that I was impressed 
with the uncertainty in the judgment of the monuments of the 
old classical literature. 1 especially disliked the customary treat- 
ment of the text-criticism, which almost always ended in mak- 
ing conjectures. The knowledge of languages and their differ- 
ent periods of development was too insignificant to allow a 
restoration of spoiled, or often only supposedly spoiled, texts. 
Sanscrit and comparative philology seemed to promise me 
an opportunity to penetrate the old languages, especially 
Greek, which captivated me from the beginning. I therefore 
studied both under the guidance of Prof. Theodore Benfey, 
who not only possessed a profound knowledge of Sanscrit, but 
also enriched the comparative philology with many a happy 
idea. He was the first who anticipated the dependence of the 
different grades of vowels upon the accent. 

In 1858 I became instructor in the gymnasium in Goettingen. 
From this school issued in 1737 the newly-erected Georgia- 
Augusta, which, since its foundation, maintained a high place 
among scientific schools in Germany. Many of its teachers 
are also renowned as learned men. I mention only the theo- 
logist,H. D. Mueller, and Prof. Karl Hentze. During the 
years 1858-1866, my vocation as a teacher filled up all my time. 
I worked in history and geography more than in languages, 
the teaching of these sciences being almost entirely in my 
hands. In that time I wrote an essay, “to prove that the out- 
lines of the continent have a regular design” (in the program 
of the gymnasium of Goettingen, 1862) and a philological 
study on the language of the Macedonians, which I classed 
among the Greek Idioms in Benfey’s “ Orient and Occident.” 

In 1866 I became “ Oberlehrer” a short time before the 
breaking down of the kingdom of Hanover. The change to 
the new situation was effected without great commotion; in 
this agitated time the lessons were only stopped some few days. 

My studies on history directed my thoughts to the earliest 
history of mankind, and proceeded therefrom as a matter of 
course. I continued in the meantime my studies in language, 
and essayed to throw light on the earliest history of our lan- 
guage by means of comparative philology, as Picted had 
already tried to do. This was also the leading principle of my 
“ Comparative Dictionary,” which appeared for the first time 
in 1868, introduced by a preface from Prof. Benfey. This 
work was enlarged more and more in the later editions, and 
the material was amended, following the pursuits of science. 
But the trend remained the same, and to-day, as formerly, the 
work will be regarded as a linguistic-historical essay. The 
same fusion of linguistic and historical studies induced me to 
treat the “ proper names,” these being often the only rest that 
has come unto us from long-past ages. Basing upon the Greek 
proper names, I tried to prove that the principles of the giving 
of names of the Indo-German people of old ages were the 
same as our forefathers used. For example, acvas = inmos 
pferd; Cravas = kaéos. Rithm already belonged in those past 
ages to the selected class of the names of words. 

At the same time my essay on the “ Europaeische Sprachein- 
heit” was written. In this work, I defended my theory of the 
“ Stammbaum ” against the “ Wellentheorie” represented by 
Prof. Johannes Schmidt. Which of these views will be proved 
correct will only be shown by the continuing development of 
the historical studies on languages. 

In 1868 my health was greatly impaired, and it became so 
uncertain in the following years that I had not strength to ful- 
fil the duties of a teacher. I considered it fortunate that I was 
called to be professor of comparative philology in Goettingen 
in 1876, although at first only an assistant professor, the phil- 
osophic faculty in Goettingen regarding the comparative phil- 
ology only as a superfluous ornament. I had already obtained 
the degree of doctor, which in Germany is indispensable to the 
acceptance of a university position. In 1872 the philosophic 
faculty of the University of Dorpat, which had been still its 
famous name, honored me highly by bestowing upon me, on 
the proposal of Leo Meyer, professor of comparative philology 
in Dorpat, the title of “ Doctor Grammatice Comparative 
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Honoris Causa.” By this, I was enabled to enter upon a uni- 
versity career. 

Soon I liked my new manner of teaching; the students of 
classic philology seemed interested in the results of compara- 
tive philology, and visited my public lectures, in spite of occa- 
sional warnings; still more pleasure I received from the pri- 
vate intercourse with a number of young men, who formed 
in my house a linguistic society. Some of these young men 
became famous as scholars during later years. I mention here 
Hermann Collitz, professor in Bryan Mawr, Herbert Weir 
Smyth, also professor in Bryn Mawr, Fritz Bechtel, professor 
in Halle, Otto Hoffmann, professor in Breslau, and Otto 
Francke, professor in Koenigsberg. 

But I got the greatest intellectual profit through daily .nter- 
course with Adalbert Bezzenberger, with whom I discussed all 
the scientific questions of that time. My friend’s appointment 
to a professorship at Koenigsburg, in 1880, put an end to our 
daily intercourse, but not to our friendship, which unites us 
until this day. The outward connection is maintained by our 
common work upon the periodical founded by Bezzenberger, 
“ Beitraege Zur Kunde der Indogermanischen Sprachen,” and 
since 1891 in my “ Comparative Dictionary.” 

The exact study of the Greek Epos led me to the belief 
(1880) that the older parts of Homer and of Hesiod were origi- 
nally written in a form of language which has nothing in com- 
mon with the Ionic dialect,and that the Greek epic poems owe 
their present Ionic coloring only to a later varnish. I tried to 
prove, and to make this clear in my edition of the Odyssey 
of the Iliad and of Hesiod. The careful study of the epic texts 
brought me toa still more important discovery; namely, that 
the old Greek epic poems are built up originally upon a strict 
system of numbers, and that they enlarged just as systemati- 
cally by regular multiplication of the number of verses. I 
stated this fact in my edition of Hesoid, and in the additional 
appendix “on the counting of verses in the Homeric Epos” 
without gaining the favor of the classic scholars by these new 
ideas. The mistrust of my work was transferred, of course, 
also to the academic youth, and my lectures being mostly fre- 
quented by young students of classic philology, were, to some 
degree, neglected, and so that I welcomed the invitation to a 
professorship at Breslau in 1888. 

Before this, Dr. Noah Porter, the editor of Webster's Inter- 
national Dictionary, honored me with a request to contribute 
to this book a treatise on the Indo-German roots of the Eng- 
lish language. I tried to use in this work the historical method 
in order to prove that the roots of the most ancient language 
are preserved in our modern English. The editor, as well as 
the publishers, Messrs. G. & C. Merriam Co., kindly accepted 
this. 

When I came to Breslau in 1888 I found there circumstances 
for good work favorable. The leading philologists, Martin 
Hertz, August Rossbach, and Wm. Studenund, acknowledged 
the value and importance of the comparative philology in the 
study of the old classic languages and literature. The students 
were inclined to accept at least certain results of the new doc- 
trine, or to hear of them. At the same time I entered into 
important relations with the theologian, Rudolf Rotholl, whose 
history of philology has also been noticed in America, and 
with Theodore Weber, then professor of philosophy in Breslau, 
now bishop of the “ Old-Catholics in Bonn.” But the climate 
of Breslau renewed my old sufferings, and I was obliged to 
take a longer leave in 1890, and to ask my dismission in the 
following year; both were granted. Afterasojourn in the South, 
on the Lake of Garda and in South Bavaria, I settled in the 
autumn of 1892 at Meran (Obermais), and my health is so far 
restored that I am enabled to pursue my scientific labors until 
this day. Soon after my departure from Breslau, my part of 
the fourth edition of my “ Comparative Dictionary ” came out. 
Mr. Stokes furnished the old Celtic part, and my friend Bez- 
zenberger took upon himself the Slavo-Celtic and German 
part. My friend Bechtel helped to furnish a new edition of 
my “ Greek Personal Names.” In a series of essays in “ Bez- 
zenberger’s Beitraege” I have treated the Greek names of 
places, and I hope to treat in the same manner some categories 
of Greek nouns. 


Eggerhof, near Meran, Tyrol, Austria, 
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Che Forum. 


This department is intended for the free discussion of educational ques- 
tions and often views may be expressed in the letters which THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL cannot indorse, but which are thought-provoking and interesting 
enough to be worth the space they take up. 
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Foot-ball as a Game for Boys. 


So many publications have of late had their fling at 
football, that any one who has not followed the de- 
velopment of the game in the past ten years, is likely 
to get a very erroneous impression of it. Although 
the evils attending it have certainly diminished since 
1894, the attacks upon it have never been so virulent 
as during the past season. 

The opponents of the game may be divided roughly 
into two classes: first those who would discard it alto- 
gether; secondly, those who would restrict it togrown 
men, believing that it is no sport for young boys. 

The latter class really has a strong case to present. 
Nearly all the serious accidents from the game occur 
among boys and untrained men, who go in reck- 
lessly, for a form of exercise that demands the most 
careful preparation. The rivalry between some of the 
preparatory schools, more intense than that between 
Harvard and Yale, is also far more unhealthy, and less 
tempered with the spirit of fair play. In some insti- 
tutions there is an actual demoralization of the whole 
school during October and November. 

This, however, must always be remembered, that 
where the abuses exist, it will almost invariably be 
found that the game is not under surveillance. My 
contention is that, properly safe-guarded, the game is 
eminently fit for boys. In the ideal school of the 
future it will hold animportant position. Let us look 
at one or two of the restrictions that are needed to 
make the sport suitable for boys. 

Every school should have a physician, and no lad 
should be allowed to play upon a team, or even to be- 
come a candidate for a team, without the physician’s 
written consent. The regulation which is insisted upon 
in all the universities, ought to be even more strictly 
enforced among school boys. 

The instructor in gymnastics should look after the 
training. The majority of accidents in the game are 
the result of lack of physical preparation. A fierce 
game like football demands seasoned muscles. There 
is a process of gradual toughening of fiber that should 
begin in September and culminate in the important 
game of the year. Boys, of course, should not be ex 
pected, in the years of their growth, to submit them 
selves to the severity of training the big teams under- 
go, but it should be the duty of the trainer to effect 
some discipline among them. Cigarettes should be 
banished from the pockets, sweetmeats from the table, 
and early to bed insisted upon. With a diet of beef 
and a modicum of hard exercise, the young athlete can 
easily be brought into such shape that football is a 
comparatively safe sport for him. 

In every school there ought to be at least one young 
teacher, fresh from college, who will practice with the 
team, and, when the disparity of size and age is not 
too great, will play upon it. The presence of a teacher 
among school boys, is always a salutary influence in 
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their sports, and tends to prevent any vulgarity of 
speech or display of evil temper. There is no better 
way for a young instructor to win the respect of his 
pupils than by showing that physical fortitude which 
boys admire. 

The model school should have an athletic field, and 
games should be conducted either upon it or upon the 
equally well-kept grounds of otherschools. A great deal 
of mischief arises, in our city schools, from promiscuous 
playing upon vacant lots, where to the physical dan- 
gers that result from ground improper to the game, is 
added the presence of a very undesirable crowd of on- 
lookers. 

With a few such restrictions football becomes pre- 
eminently the game for boys. It is now, in spite of 
the abuse to which mass plays have been subjected, 
much less dangerous to life and limb than in the old 
days of open play. In point, of strategic excellence 
it is easily.the greatest athletic sport of the world, and 
one of which Americans should be especially proud, 
for it has reached its highest development among us. 
Certainly no one who has ever played it will be. found 
reviling it; it is opposed almost by none who knows a 
safety from a touch-back. 

Frederick William Coburn. 

New York’City. 


r 
The Ideal Teacher. 


She everything must know, 
And never feeling show, 
Strict discipline maintain, 
Yet, great affection gain. 


She ne’er must cross nor scold, 
That’s not the way we're told 
To govern wilful lad— 

No modern child is bad. 


She never should get tired, 
Nor dare forget she’s hired; 
But with a tact invincible, 
Please parent, “ board,” and principal. 
— Kathleen Kavanagh. 


A Christmas Carol. 


I hear along our street 
Pass the minstrel throngs; 
Hark! they play so sweet, 
On their hautboys, Christmas songs. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire! 


In December, ring 
Every day the chimes; 
Loud the gleemen sing 
In the street their merry rhymes. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire! 


Shepherds at the grange, 
Where the Babe was born, 
Sang, with many a change, 
Christmas carols until morn. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire! 


These good people sang 
Songs devout and sweet; 
While the rafters rang, 
There they stood with freezing feet. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire! ‘ 
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At the late meeting of the Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, the governor of the state asked, “Is the 
boy of eleven or twelve as well educated to-day as the 
boy of twenty-five to forty years ago?’ There area 
large number of people who declare he is not, but they 
do not know what they are talking about. The work 
of the world is more complicated and heavier than it 
was, and yet these less educated boys appear to be 
able to handle it, and this is the test after all. That 
much more is demanded of the boy is clear enough, 
that we are meeting that demand is not so clear. The 
pressing needs are better teachers and the co-opera- 
tion of parents ; we cannot say we have either of these 
aboundingly. It is too late to croak about the good 
schools we used to have. 





That this is a world whose intellectual activity differs 
enormously from the world of 50 years ago isnot taken 
sufficiently into account by those who declare the 
schools less efficient now than then. The kind of in- 
stitutions that passed for schoolsthen would excite 
amazement and ridicule now. If they were so good 
why did Horace Mann go around Massachusetts and 
try to arouse the people to better them? This is not 
to say the schools to-day cannot be improved, not at 
all that; it is to declare with emphasis that the schools 
have been improving for fifty years, and are better now 
than ever before. 


A meeting was lately held in this city of teachers 
representing the Catholic schools, where the import- 
ance of being under the direction of the Regents was 
discussed and admitted. We think this movement 
should extend to all schools not supported by public 
funds. The main thing would be to have a course of 
study fixed, to have the Regents examine annually, 
and give certificates. If afterward the legislature 
should see fit to give $5 public money for each pupil as 
he finished each year of the course, very few, we think, 
would object. 





A very careful observer and thinker, who has given 
nearly a half century to the consideration of educa- 
tional problems, lately remarked: ‘ We are suffering 
for want of professional teaching. There is the man 
or woman who has got a place through influence of 
friends or politicians, and there is the wide awake 
young woman who has read some about the kinder- 
garten, some about the history of education, some 
about nature study and child study, and has a very 
moderate scholarship to start with; both of these need 
to have a sound drill in methods of teaching, and 
nothing will take its place; they need to be set to 
thinking upon method. But this is not likely to be 
done, and hence their work’ will be very imperfectly 
done.” 





The Index to the Present Volume of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
will be published next week. 
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A Timely Movement. 


The so-called “ private schools” represent a very 
important educational interest. This is not a good 
term ; the same kind of school in England is termed 
a public school, the term “ public” there showing that 
the school is open to all who are suitably prepared 
and can pay the fees. Once, in this state, there were 
scarcely any schools except the academies, and they 
did a great and noble work; a work that might not 
suit this age, but which suited the existing times very 
well. This was succeeded by a development of the 
public school interest, which weakened the academies 
for a time most grievously. A reaction has set in 
and there is to be an extensive development of the 
private school interest. 

Henry Ward Beecher said he would have the public 
schools made so good that a private school could not 
exist. This sounded well, but it showed he did not 
understand the conditions of the problem. There is 
no antagonism between the two kinds of schools. 
The public school, asto its management is political. 
Its officials are chosen by popular vote or appointed 
by those so chosen. The private school in its direction 
is theoretically aristocratic—the best men for the pur- 
pose by various processes are supposedly made offi- 
cials. Another distinguishing feature is that fees are 
charged ; this is so notable a feature that in the popu- 
lar mind they are known as “ pay schools.” 

The main reason that parents give for sending their 
children to a private school, is that the payment of 
fees (1) limits the attendance, (2) draws the chil- 
dren of the better class of citizens, (3) draws espe- 
cially from families that value culture above knowl- 
edge, (4) obtains a special sympathy and personal in- 
terest from the teacher. Anothier reason is that it is 
fact that parents have discovered that certain persons 
have special ability to teach; if such persons open a 
private school, and their ability becomes known, they 
usually are successful. Some persons entertain the 
notion that only poorly qualified teachers carry on 
private schools; it is self-evident that parents love 
their children and their money too well to support in- 
stitutions managed by such teachers. It may be that 
many a teacher of a private school could not pass the 
examination required to obtain a certificate for teach- 
ing ina public school; and yet he might be a first- 
class teacher for all that. 

Another reason that influences parents to send to a 
private school is the desire for religious instruction. 
This is the reason that the Catholics in all the large 
cities, maintain schools at considerable expense. In 
New York city about 30,000 children are in the Cath- 
olic schools; in the entire state the estimate is over 
100,000. 

The above points have been stated to suggest the 
formation of a body that might be termed Regents’ 
schools ; such a body could rightly come under the vis- 
itation of the regents of the university. All the pri- 
vate schools could meet and adopt a course of study, 
and agree to be tested anually. For pupils of the so- 
nalled grammar grades, questions could be proposed 
and a test of progress made quite easily. Nor do we 
think there would be any objection to increase the 
funds in the hands of the Regents, so as to distribute 
a small sum annually to every pupil who had made 
appropriate progress, 
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The Medicine Man’s Interest in Child Study. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Supt. Greenwood has again been the 
subject of much criticism. This time he has been very unjust- 
ly treated by the newspapers of this city and Chicago. An en- 
terprising book agent has taken advantage of his interest in 
child study to aid the proprietors of some “ patent medicines.” 
Going to Mr. Greenwood, this man obtained permission to 
order the public school teachers through their principals, to 
give a list of the pupils, and of any brothers or sisters, not in 
school, that were deficient in intellect or deformed in body. 
The circular of questions to be asked contained a request for 
the names and addresses of the parents of such children. It 
seems that there was some objection made by a few of the 
teachers, but the principals insisted that the order of the super- 
intendent be carried out. Before long, advertising matter be- 
gan to come to the parents of the unfortunate children from 
a patent medicine firm in New York city. The whole list of 
names had been turned over to them to be used for this pur- 
pose. The Jackson County Medical Society took the matter 
up, and appointed a committee to investigate the charges, and 
report to the society. 

The Chicago ‘Times-Herald” published interviews with 
prominent Kansas City people, in regard to the matter, all of 
whom in some way condemned Mr. Greenwood’s action. 
These interviews, however, cannot be taken seriously. Mr. R. 
S. Yeager, president of the board of education, who has for 
years been actively engaged in the welfare of the schools, was 
quoted as being one of the critics. In reply to a letter from the 
editor of The School Journal, he writes: 


PRES. YEAGER’S LETTER. 


I did not use the language quoted, nor anything that could be 
construed in the light as shown in the paragraph. What I did 
say was, if true, it was a serious charge that Supt. Greenwood 
had sent out the questions for a patent medicine house, but I 

t'@* to be true. While it was true that 
he had sent out the questions, as admitted by him, it was not 
for the purpose stated. It is true that, as stated, I said I was 
opposed to using the schools for any purpose whatever, except 
for educational and scientific purposes. I never thought for 
a moment of reflecting on Supt. Greenwood. I know him too 
well. I will add. that the board investigated the matter in 
open session last Thursday night (Dec. 16th) and unanimously 
exonerated Supt. Greenwood from said charge. 


Mr. Greenwood furnished an explanation of the affair to the 
Kansas City ‘“ World,” that tells the whole story. 


MR. GREENWOOD’S EXPLANATION, 


“To give historical connection to the subject,” says Mr. 
Greenwood, “it is necessary to go back several years” 

Prior to 1880, Dr. Van Eman of this city, by direction or re- 
quest of the Jackson County Medical Society, made a careful 
inspection of the city schools, noting everything in connection 
with them. This was the first medical examination, and I 
assisted him. 

In 1882-3 Dr. John Fee made an exhaustive report on the 
vision of the pupils of the public schools of this city. He 
designated the whole number examined that were near-sighted 
in one or both eyes, and he advised them, in all cases, he 
deemed necessary, to have their parents get glasses. He dis- 
cussed the causes of impaired vision, and mentioned certain 
diseases that had a tendency outside of study, that were hurt- 
ful to the eyes. He spoke of the cramped condition of the 
poor, and effect of unwholesome food as misfortunes which 
contributed to imperfect sight. He took down the names and 
addresses of the children, and such other items as would ena- 
ble him to arrive at a clear understanding of each case. 


Again in 1886 and 1890 I collected statistics of about 3,000 
children, touching the following points: Height, weight, 
color of eyes and hair; also designating the native-born chil- 
dren, as well as the foreign-born ones. 


In 1886-7 Dr. Flavel B. Tiffany, of this city, examined the 
vision of a large number of pupils attending the city schools, 
and other schools in this city, normal schools, and the state 
universities of Kansas and Missouri. I assisted Dr. Tiffany in 
all the work that he did here, as I had previously done with 
Drs. Van Eman and Fee. 

About two years ago, Dr. Punton, of this city, examined a 
large number of pupils in the high school for the purpose of 
determining the nervous irritability developed in that school, 
or something of that character. I did not accompany the doc- 
tor, but I told him to go there, and every facility would be 
afforded him for the prosecution of his work. 

Not far from three years ago, Dr. J. Brummel Jones, of this 
city, and I had frequent conversations in regard to the feeble- 
minded children of school age living in this state, and we went 
to work for the purpose of influencing legislation in this direc- 
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tion for the purpose of helping, if possible, the condition of the 
children thus unfortunate. So at the Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association a committee, consisting of Dr. Jones, President 
Jesse, Superintendent Long, and myself, was appointed to draft 
a law authorizing and maintaining an institution for the feeble- 
minded. I regret to say that such a law was not enacted. 

In order to get a correct basis for an approximate estimate 
of the defective children, we collected, through the principals 
of this city, such data as would usually occur in connection 
with the schools. All the data collected was placed in Dr. 
Jones’ hands. 

It is proper to say that I have furnished ministers of the 
Gospel, when they desired it, information connected with the 
schools; particularly of that character known as the street or 
uncontrolled element. q 

The teachers in every room are advised to test the eyesight 
and hearing of the children, in order that such children may 
receive the greatest benefit from the instruction. This is a ne- 
cessity. 

Mr. Ashbaugh called upon me in October, and stated that 
he would like to get a list of the defective children, and that 
Dr. Krohn, formerly of the Illinois university, who has made a 
specialty of child study, was engaged in making some valuable 
experiments with this class of children. ; 

I told Mr. Ashbaugh to see the principals, or get up a cir- 
cular, and he did so, and it was distributed. The principals, 
so far as I know, answered, or did not answer, as they chose. 

Mr. Ashbaugh never told me, or intimated in word or action, 
that he wanted the names of such children, in order that he 
might sell the list to any advertising agents or physicians. 
How much of a list he received from the principals I do not 
know, nor has any principal mentioned the matter to me. 

At all times I have furnished doctors and all other persons 
information in connection with the schools, and I have never 
hid or covered up anything. : 

That we have some feeble-minded children in school every- 
body knows, and that there are others so stupefied by the use 
of cigarettes that their moral and physical energies are both 
virtually ruined, is as clear as sunlight, and if it be wrong to 
try to save all such, or to better their condition, then my life 
work has been in the wrong direction.” 


Xenia, Ohio —The plan for organization of schools and 
promotion of pupils arranged by Supt. W. J. Shearer, of Eliz- 
abeth, N. J., is to be tried by Supt. Cox in the schools of this 
city. 


No lectures will be given before the “Society of Pedagogy,” 
New York city, during the last week in December. 


N. E. A. Notes. 


Pres. Whitman, of Columbian college, Mr. W. B. Powell, sup- 
erintendent of schools, and his board of supervisors, Mrs. 
Spencer, the head of the Spencerian business college, Prof. Mc- 
Gee, of the geologic survey, and other prominent educators, as 
well as many business men of Washington, were members of the 
general committee of one hundred called together December 8 to 
arrange for the N. E. A. convention. 

In perfecting a permanent organization Mr. H. F. Blount was 
elected chairman, and Mr. C. J. Bell, treasurer. Mr. Bell, the 
president of thesAmerican Security and Trust Company, helds a 
high place among financiers. 

The appointment of committees was placed in the hands of the 
executive committee which met December 11 for that purpose. 
Of this committee Dr. Whitman is chairman, and Prof. Powell, 
Theo. W. Noyes, editor of “The Washington Star,” Marcus 
Baker, the historian, as well as prominent business men are mem- 
bers. 

Mr. John B. White, district commissioner, will be chairman of 
the reception committee, and Wm. T. Harris, commissioner of 
education, vice-chairman. The honorary members will be one 
senator from each state. Active members will be supplied, and 
the names of cabinet members will probably be added. 

The finance committee is composed almost entirely of local 
financiers, and the committee on halls (Supt. Powell, chairman) 
consists largely of prominent clergymen. It has been agreed 
that the first and last sessions of the convention shall be held in 
Convention Hall, a building with a capacity of eight or ten thous- 
and, and that all other general meetings shall be in two opera 
houses; in other words the sessions shall be double meetings. 
Churches will be obtained, as far as possible, for department 
meetings. 

It is the purpose of the committee to prepare a book contain- 
ing a full program of the coming convention, alist of the places 
of interest in and about Washington, and other information of 
nterest to N. E, A. members. 
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Something About Daudet. 


The following of Daudet, taken from the “ Buffalo Express,” 
is interesting just at this time, when attention is particularly 
called to his work owing to the author’s death. 

“* Alphonse Daudet’s sudden death on Thursday took away the 
best liked of contemporary French novelists. The affection for 
him was due to his personal character, as much as to his books 
Zola is widely read, but one thinks of Zola as of a morose, crabbed 
gladiator, fighting against a fate not wholly undeserved. Daudet, 
on the contrary, was always the sunny-hearted Provengal, with a 
nature as innocent and as sweet as a child’s. 

If any one unacquainted with Daudet were to ask where to be- 
gin reading him, the “ Letters from My Mill” is the book which 
would be recommended, for it is the one which gives the best 
idea of his great variety, his tenderness, and his adlcow of style. 

Henry James says of him: “It is difficult to give an idea, by 
any general terms, of Daudet’s style—a style which defies con- 
vention, tradition, homogeneity, prudence. and sometimes even 
syntax, gathers up every patch of color, every colloquial note that 
will help to illustrate and moves eagerly, lightly, triumphantly 
along like a clever woman in the costume of an eclectic age.” 

. — Daudet’s widow, it is interesting now 
to recall, is herself a literary woman. 
He married her in 1867, at which time 
she had already published a volume of 
verse. In 1867 it would have been 
difficult to find in the whole of Paris a 
more confirmed and hardened Bohem- 
ian than the creator of Tartarin. He 
had often declared that if ever he 
married—and no doubt he put a sneer- 
ing emphasis on the “ if ”’—he would 
take good care not to choose a wife 
with any literary aspirations. But 
sometimes the best-laid schemes of 
men and mice very often come to noth- 
ing. Mme. Daudet has one son— 
Leon, who has already made his mark 
in the world of literature. It is an open secret that Mme. Daudet 
has helped her husband in many of his novels. 

The “ Boston Transcript” tells a story showing that all was 
evidently grist that came to Madame Daudet’s artistic mill in her 
admiration of her husband’s work. The pair had one day a little 
scene more dramatic than wise, and afterwards Daudet remarked : 
“This seems, my dear, like a chapter that has slipped out of a 
novel.” “It is more likely, Alphonse,” she replied, “to form a 
chapter that will slip into one!” It is said that Daudet’s income 
for many cueceneidl pum was about $20,000 a year; this was not 
bad for a man who began life in Paris at seventeen with nothing 
at all a week, sharing with his brother Ernest the Gallic counter- 
part of a “hall bedroom.” 





ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


Voltaire and Rousseau Tombs are Opened. 


According to a special cable dispatch to “ The Sun” from a 
commissioner that was nominated by M. Rambaud, minister 
of public instruction and worship,on Dec. 18 opened the tombs 
in the Pantheon, and settled the question concerning the 
whereabouts of the ashes of Voltaire and Rousseau, which the 
late Alphonse Daudet called the greatest mystery of the cen- 
tury. 





Jean Jacques Rousseau. 


Both skeletons were found. Voltaire’s skull had fallen into 
two parts, which, when placed together, gave a striking pre- 
centment of his features. 

Rousseau’s skull showed no trace of a bullet wound, thus 
disproving the widely entertained belief that he commited sui- 
cide by shooting himself in the head with a revolver. 
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Sechoolma'ams Must Wear Dresses. 


Ought a schoolmistress to go to her school ona bicycle? This 
is the question the Paris Municipal Council has had to decide, 
and its decision is in the negative. The London “ Daily News” 
writes: “It appears that a young teacher in one of the Parisian 
day schools has for some time past been the subject of a good 
deal of discussion on this account, and she was forbidden by the 
educational authorities to use her bicycle in business. It seems 
that it was not so much the bicycle that was judged to be in 
fault as the rational costume which she weg, in common with 
all other lady cyclists in the French capital. The educational 
authorities, while not denying that the young lady could do as 
she liked on Sundays or whenever she was off duty, held that it 
was unbecoming to appear in puffy breeches and zouave jacket 
in the school-room. The edict was confirmed on the recommend- 
ation of M. Bedorez, the council simply passing to what is called 
the order of the day. 


Advice to Teachers. 


A circular recently sent by the academic inspector at Ar- 
dennes, France, to the inspectors of primaries, translated from 
the French for The School Journal, contains some advice to 
teachers. It is relative to the attitude of the teachers as re- 
gards political questions and local affairs: 

“ Teachers will not forget that, even if there is perfect free- 
dom of conscience, and if they, as citizens of a free republic, 
have personal opinions; they must receive as pupils children 
whose parents are of unlike opinions. They are called upon, 
by virtue of their profession, to observe, not only in the school- 
room, but outside, as well, a strict neutrality, and, to avoid 
anything which could tend to alienate the sympathies of a part 
of the population in the midst of which they live. 

What they have to do is not to throw themselves into con- 
tests where they must lose in the consideration of the author- 
ities, nor to help either faction. They should give themselves 
entirely to their work as educators, and to making the people 
love the schools as the republic has organized them. They 
should enlist general sympathy by their devotion to their 
children, exercising kindness toward all without distinction as 
to opinion or party.” 


Canadian Pedagogy of By-Gone Days. 


Toronto, Canada.—In a speech by Dr. J. H. Sangster, at the 
jubilee celebration of the normal school, a picture of some 
of the Canadian schools of half a century ago is given. 

“Fifty years ago,’ safd Dr. Sangster, “the youth of our fair 
province were not overburdened with educational privileges. 
Robust or muscular pedagogy was then much in vogue, and 
children at school were accustomed to take their daily can- 
ings almost as much a matter of course, and as regularly 
as they took their daily meals. In western Toronto there 
still linger awful legends of a public school teacher of that 
period who was much in the habit of employing his wooden 
arm, both as a switch for the unruly, and as a pedagogic per- 
suader, wherewith to hammer the three R’s into unreceptive 
scholars—preferably addressing his striking appeals to the 
head, as being the shortest cut to the intelligence. And the 
legends in question, no doubt somewhat exaggerated, relate 
to breezes that occasionally arose when the iron hook at the 
end of the artificial limb, by misadventure, knocked out a few 
teeth or broke a nose, or put out an eye. 

In rural sections things were quite as bad. The teachers 
were almost universally incompetent. The schools were gen- 
erally mere log shanties, and withotit appurtenances of any 
kind; destitute even of furniture, save that of the rudest and 
most primitive description, while the whole text-book outfit 
of an entire school would not unfrequently consist of a few 
Testaments, an arithmetic, and a spelling book. If a school 
had a special claim to literary excellence, a chance copy of 
Fox’s Book of Martyrs, or of The Spectator, or of Baldwin’s 
Pantheon, might be found in use in the highest reading class, 
the single book passing in succession to each reader, and the 
long words being: skipped as equally unpronounceable by 
teacher and taught.” 


No Small Pox at Rock Hill. 


* A report was started that small pox had broken out at the nor- 
mal college at Rock Hill, S. C., and that the college was about to 
be closed. Pr:f. P. Moses, chairman of the faculty telegraphs, 
“There has been no small pox in the normal college and none in 
Rock Hill except one case more than a mile from us.” 


University Extension Work in Agriculture. 

The University Extension work in agriculture in New York 
state is provided for by Chapter 128, Laws of 1897, (Nixon Bill) 
and the work is placed in charge of the College of Agriculture of 
Cornell University, I. P. Roberts, director. 

The object of the work is the promotion of agricaltural knowl- 
edge in the state. A reading course class has been organized 
for the study of some of the fundamental principles which under- 
lie agriculture and this study may be taken up at the farmers’ 
homes. Those wishing to join the class, now numbering several 
hundred, will receive, free of cost, printed matter for study which 
will be followed by questions intended to lead to a discussion of 
any points not wal understood by the pupil. 
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Brush Work in an Elementary School. 


[SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 


London, England.—One division of Mr. Sadler’s report gives 
an interesting testimony to the awakening value of art work on 
the average mind. The experiment treated of took place in 
the “Alma” school, one of the well-designed, well-equipped 
schools of the London school board. This school was opened 
in 1885, providing in the boys’ department accommodation for 300 
scholars insix rooms. It has a staff of headmaster and five as- 
sistants, all trained and fully certificated. This staff, although 
not originally selected with special reference to qualifications for 
teaching drawing, is now, as a consequence of special study and 
organized work, much above the usual average in this respect. 
The boys are the children of workmen engaged in the leather and 
other industries of the neighborhood of the city. The attendance 
for some years past has been very good, the average attendance 
being at present 92 per cent. of the number on the rolls. There 
is no standard I. The ages range from 7 1-2 to 13 1-2 years. The 
curriculum is the usual one, except that chemistry and electricity 
are taught experimentally. After careful consideration of re- 
sources it was decided to at once take up the system of brush 
work throughout the school in its entirety, and to carry on the 
brush and chalk work at all stages. So that the system has been 
tried as a whole, ina school to which any boy in the neighbor- 
hood may legally claim admission, while there is room, and each 
boy in the school has been taught. 

The essential features are the formation of “patterns and re- 
peats,” in which “the natural forms of plants and animals may be 
broadly treated as motives of ornament and employed to fill space 
used in decoration.” Such designs are to be executed with chalk 
{used at arm’s length), brush and water colors, in a free, bold 
manner. For the purposes of such designs, “large leaves and 
parts of plants may be drawn from outline.” Geometrical forms 
may be utilized and regarded as the foundation for ornamental 
arrangements of natural objects, animals, plants, and the like 
The skill thus obtained may be applied to drawing from the 
round and the flat, and to reproduction from memory. There is 
added to the above a course of geometrical drawing for all the 
standards. Thus itis sought to form a habit of accurately ob- 
serving form and color, to develop the faculy of forming new 
combinations; to obtain such a control of the hand that these 
conceptions can be freely and accurately reproduced with chalk 
and brush. 

At the very outset the difficulty presented itself, of working 
with the appliances of an elementary school, intended for the 
usual curriculum. This difficulty was most felt in adapting the 
ordinary desks for drawing at arm’s length with chalk. After 
some trials the arrangement was devised, of inserting a piece of 


millboard 22”x 12”’x 1-4”,in the slot provided in the desks for slates. 
Itcan be used either for drawing on directly or for attaching 
aper with clips. This has been found to answer well. It was 
ound that brown paper of various shades supplied an excellent 
ground for the chalk work. A selection of chalk of six colors was 
made, and putinto a small box for each scholar. For the brush- 
work each boy was provided with three sable brushes, which 
wear and work extremely well. A larger camel's hair brush is now 
added, a palette and a water bottle have been found sufficient for 
each desk occupied by two boys. In the three lower classes 
colored inks have been used. These are mixed by the teachers. 
In the upper classes a box of colors is supplied to each desk. 
Each boy in these classes mixes his own colors. The usual white 
_ paper is used generally ; sometimes a lesson is given on the 
rown paper, and occasionally on paper ruled with 1-8 in. squares, 
especially in the lower classes. 
he size of the class ranging from 50 to 70 has determined that 
in the main the teaching must be given to the class as a whole. 
The blackboard has had to play a very prominent part. Each 
elementary form, such as the oval, has to be carefully demon- 
strated on the board. As soon as the class has obtained some 
mastery of the particular form, whether produced by chalk or 
brush, practice is obtained by allowing each scholar to forma 
simple arrangement in different positions with different colors. 
Then half — quarter of the oval are similarly taught, arranged 
and combined with one another. In the case of the brush form, 
the form which is being demonstrated is drawn on the board ona 
large scale with colored chalks, and also drawn in color with a 
large demonstration brush, on a sheet of paper fastened to the 
blackboard. When forms are thus known they are also arranged 
or combined by the teacher on the board. The class then form 
similar but not identical combinations. Elements and combina- 
tions are copied, not as the end, but as the beginning of the 
scholar's own work; all copying is preparatory for, and subsidi- 
ary to reproduction in designs. 
In the upperclasses some studies have been made from nature, 
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leaves, plants, and flowers have been copied and then employed 
in designs. The school is, however, badly situated for obtaining 
specimens for this purpose. Even under these conditions the 
teacher recognizes to the full that his chief function is to guide 
the spontaneous activity of the child; to stimulate and direct the 
creative faculty ; to foster the belief in each boy that he possesses 
power, and to encourage him to put it forth freely. The child is 
allowed the utmost play for his inventive faculty. Errors in the 
combinations of form and color occur, of course, many of them 
are corrected almost instinctively by the boy himself. 

One of the most potent means employed by the teacher for the 
correction of errors, has been the exhibition on the walls of the 
class-room of any drawing which commends itself to his judg- 
ment. This is often a provisional approval, but the exhibition 
to-day serves as a stimulus for ‘better work to-morrow. Soon all 
the available space was filled, and then to gain a place, a drawing 
had to be better than one of the same kind already there. 

The effect of this work on the school has been very marked. In 
the drawing it has evoked in the boys intense interest. The boys 
were charmed to be able to_use chalk, but they have been fasci- 
nated with the brush, and the deftness with which they manipu- 
late it is marvelous, there is almost an entire absence of color in 
the wrong place; a spotted or smudged drawing is scarcely ever 
seen; they take an immense pleasure, and rapidly acquire skill 
and taste in mixing and harmonizing colors. 

One of the most important effects of the system is that it opens 
the eyes of the boys to the world of color in which they live. It 
is with the greatest pleasure that I find a group of boys in the 
playground admiring the glories of a sunset, or watching the al- 
ternations of light and shade on the adjoining buildings. It has 
cultivated a habit of observation and the desire to reproduce 
what they see. The amount of work done voluntarily at home is 
suprising, and this in spite of many difficulties in obtaining the 
necessary materials. Nor has the effect of this work been con- 
fined to drawing, the consciousness of power which a boy obtainsin 
producing a good design, overflows into all his other work. Some 
timid, hesitating lads have been simply transformed, intellectually, 
under its influence, for this work appeals to the dullest as well as 
the brightest; some boys who for years showed scarcely any 
signs of intelligence have developed rapidly, and have produced 
designs which compare favorably with the best work of their 
class. For these reasons alone, apart from its intrinsic value, 
brushwork is well worth a place in the curriculum of any school. 





Fall and Winter Associations. 


Dec. 28-30.—Holiday conference of the Associated Academic 
Principals of New York state, at Syracuse. 

Dec. 28-30.—Annual meeting of the Association of Grammar 
Principals, at Syracuse. 

Dec. oo-91.theuths Dakota State Teachers’ Association, at 
Sioux Falls. 

Dec. 27.—Idaho State Teachers’ 
Prof. H. Barton, sec’y. 

Dec. 28.—Louisiana State Teachers’ Association, at New 
Orleans. 

Dec. 28.—Iowa State Teachers’ Association, at Des Moines. 

Dec. 28-30.—Michigan State Teachers’ Association, at Lans- 


Association, at Hailey. 


ing. 
Dec. 28-30.—Missouri State Teachers’ Association, at Jeffer- 
son City. 
Dec. 28-30.—Kansas State Teachers’ Association, at Topeka, 
‘ Dec. 28-30.—Illinois State Teachers’ Association, at Spring- 
eld. 


Land. 
Dec. 28-31.—The Montana State Teachers’ Association, at 
Helena. te 
Dec. 28-31.—Oklahoma Territorial Teachers’ Association, 
at El Reno. i i 
Dec. 28-31.—Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, at Lin- 
coln. 
Dec. 29-31.—Colorado State Teachers’ Association, at Den- 
ver. 
Dec. 27-29.—New Jersey State Teachers’ 


. 28-31.—Florida State Teachers’ Association, at De- 


Association, at 


Trenton. : rv’ : 
Dec. 28-30.—Indiana State Teachers’ Association, at Indian. 
apolis. . or 
Dec. . 28-30.—Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, at 


Milwaukee. : 

Dec. 30-31.—New York State Science Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Ithaca. : ; 

Dec. 29-31.—Maine Pedagogical Society, at Augusta. 

Dec. 28-30.—Minnesota State Teachers’ Association, at St. 
Paul. 

February, 22-24, 1898 —-Meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

July 7-13, 1898.—Meeting of the National Educational 
Association, at Washington, D. C. 


Dec. 28-29.—New Mexico Teachers’ Association, at Al- 
buquerque. 

Dec. 28-31.—California State Teachers Association, at Sacra- 
mento. 

Dec. 30.—Winter 
Child Study, at Syracuse, 
Utica, N. Y. 


meeting of the New York Society for 
N. Y. George Griffith, president, 
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Chicao Letter. 


The relation of sense training to play was the subject of the 
ten papers read at the meeting of the Chicago principals. Mr. 
Stehman quoted the sayings of all the wise men from Plato down 
to the present day, to show that through play only could the 
senses be trained properly, and the child taught , Panes ly. 

He also took occasion to remark, in an aside, that if principals 
remembered that the happiest teachers were the best, perhaps 
there would not be so much “nagging” going on. Miss Butts 
gave several tests for training the eye and ear. Tests were to be 
prepared by the teacher beforehanc. Cards with colors were 
to be quickly shown, and pupils asked to reproduce them; differ- 
ent articles to be struck, and from the sounds the objects to be 
named ; different materials to be felt and classified. Everything 
seemed to have reference to the sense training of the children in 
the first grade. All educators speak with enthusiasm of the ne- 
cessity for sense training throughout the school, and yet never 
heard of any game devised for the teaching of decimals or ad- 
verbs. The teachers in the upper grades are Teft to work out their 
own Salvation. 

The discussion was very interesting. Mr. Byrne said that if 
play in a school was evidence of good instruction, that he was 
right “in it,” so to speak, as his school was full of play. When 
he was a boy he enjoyed play more than anything else, but some- 
how the teachers of his time didn’t look at it in the same light as 
they do now, and punished him. Then becoming serious, he said 
a school-room was a place for work, a place for power to be de- 
veloped, for strength to be acquired. This talk of “ play,” was all 
nonsense. If play was the only way for learning, why were we 
invited to listen to—well, he wouldn’t call them “ dry ’papers, be- 
cause that wouldn’t be complimentary, but at any rate to papers 
without much amusement in them. fis speech created a laugh, 
as it always does, although every one recognized the kernel of 
truth in it. Two or three other principals took sides with the 
writers of the papers, and quoted the doings of their own child- 
ren, as clinchers to every argument. 

One principal told how some girls gained an extensive knowl- 
edge of the dress, products, etc., of a country, from playing dolls. 
His remarks reminded me of a very interesting exhibition given 
by one of the teachers. Her room represented Asia, and every- 
thing which could be begged or borrowed was used to decorate it. 
Everything else was neglected for a month,and the teacher took an 
other month to recover from the nervous strain—to say nothing 
of what she was out of pocket with the repairs of delicate articles 
handled too freely. 

If one couid teach one subject a month, that method would be 
very good. 

The subject announced to be discussed at the Teachers’ Fed- 
eration was, “Discipline in the Chicago Schools To-day,” but 
the Federation never reached it, they were so busy talking about 
the increase in salary. There is a great deal of dissatisfaction 
with the management, and murmurs of antagonistic leaders are 
heard. The society is in a state of fermentat present. Its mo- 
tives are good, but the day doesn’t seem long enough for them to 
reach any decisions. . 

Mr. Delano has been giving memory tests in his district. The 
children turned their faces to the back of the room while he placed 
a drawing on the board. They studied it for a short time, he erased , 
it and they reproduced it upon paper. In the lower rooms he 


gave 


Pupils a little more advanced 
were tested in: 


























Fifth grade pupils were given 
the following in four groups: 
he allowed 1 1-2 minutes for | 
each group. 

















4: 
Fighting, 
Cruel, 
Door-plate. 
Capital. 


_ In the highest grades'he gave 1 1-2 to 3 minutes for the follow- 
ing : 
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. Laughable. 
, 4 days hath Nov. 
artin Ryerson’s School, 
Pavement. 
. Can you do this? 
Received. 
. The leaves have fallen. 
. Geography. 


oN Own & 


He marked one class and the teacher marked the other. Every 
mistake was counted. The teachers in the schools examined last 
had, of course, the best of it, as rumors of what the character of 
his test would be had preceded him, but ’twas ever thus. 

Miss Leaming has been giving drawing institutes in her district 
after school. Every suggestion, every possible material, is made 
use of by her for her lessons. She must go laden like a pack-horse 
from school to school; pictures cut from newspapers and pasted 
on card board; sets of pictures bought at the dealers; boxes of 
colored crayons. Her lessons are invaluable. She is so full of 
ideas that they trip over each other, and at the end of the sixth 
lesson, the teacher who was unable to draw a boy a house and a 
tree, with any idea of the relative sizes, found herself able to 
make quite a respectable looking rope besides that, she 
had a great deal more sympathy for the child whose paths looked 
like boa-constrictors, and whose houses seemed coming down a 
toboggan on the head of the innocent boy or girl in the fore- 
ground. 

There was weeping and wailing when a couple of Miss Leam- 
ing’s schools were given over to another. She is by all odds the 
most popular drawing teacher in the city. It is intimated some- 
times that she is not sincere, but if saying the pleasant things and 
keeping the unpleasant back is a sign of insincerity, it is a pity 
there are not more insincere supervisors. There is not a teacher 
in her district who would not work herself to a shadow for her. 

The Thanksgiving collection for the Children’s Aid Society, 
was taken up as usual. It is almost pathetic to see how anxious 
even the poorest are to contribute their little mite. Some teachers 
try to encourage the children to contribute the largest amount— 
and it is impossible to say what pressure is brought to bear upon 
the parents, to add to the sum. In the richer districts food is col- 
lected and baskets made up and sent to deserving familles. The 
children enjoy it hugely and no doubt the recipients do also. 
This fashion originated in avery simple way. A teacher of a 
charity kindergarten boarded in the same house with a teacher in 
a public school. The kindergartner asked if some small contri- 
butions could not be sent as a surprise for the children. The 
teacher became interested, spoke to the children and the next day 
had turkeys, chickens, canned fruits, tea, coffee, fruit, candy— 
everthing one could think of. The teacher was appalled at the 
amount, but she and the principal hired an express man, two of 
the large boys accompanied him, and the food was distributed— 
to the joy of the children and parents. Ever since then the custom 
has been continued, relieving much distress. 

Free lectures have broken out all over the city. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago applied for the use of five schools, in addition to 
three in which it is already providing lectyres. Applications 
from private individuals offering courses were filed, but the com- 
mittee thought best to confine the lectures to organizations. No 
doubt these lectures will do an immense amount of good, if the 
subjects are not too deep, and are presented in an interesting 
manner. The way in which entertainments to provide for school 
libraries are patronized, when the admission fee is small, shows 
that people ate willing and anxious to be both amused and in- 
structed, but particularly amused. 

The mayor has asked, and been granted by the school board, 
authority to reorganize the school board. The aldermen passed 
an order giving the mayor the right to appoint a commission of 
nine to devise a new system for the management of the business 
and educational departments of the board of education. Two 
members from the board, ten from the city council and five citi- 
zens. 

Mayor Harrison wishes the commission to visit the cities and 
examine the most approved system in use in the management of 
other schcol boards. It is intimated that this is only a political 
scheme to remove some offensive members. Supt. Lane says that 
we have the best system of school management in the country 
now; and that Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Balti- 
more, had written for the Chicago plan, and reorganized accord 


ingly. 

The Teachers’ Club presented a resolution to the board asking 
that retired teachers be not re-appointed, without an examination. 
The rule is that an examination is required after three years, but 
the rule is a dead letter. Since the passing of the pension bill a 
number of teachers whose twenty years were nearly up when they 
resigned, have asked for re-appointment. The subject is to be 
considered. There are many things to be said on each side of 
that question. There is no subject upon which the teachers are 
so sensitive as that of the extension bill. 

Mr. Young’s district had a drawing exhibit. Every pupil sent 
in a drawing. A committee was appointed to select the best for 
hanging. ‘The others were laid in piles on the table. It was in- 
tended that the work should be done during the thirty minutes 
allowed for drawing, but the rumor spread and spread that some 
teachers devoted a day and a half to it, while others gave an 
hour. At the monthly meeting of the Teachers’ Club this matter 
was discussed, and it was moved that a resolution be passed ask- 
ing Miss Locke to select the work for the annual exhibit from the 
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work during the year. The special teacher to select it, upon 
her visit. That is certainly the only fair method, and if approved 
by Miss Locke, will reduce the anxious hours spent by teachers 
at the close of the year, devoted to preparing work lich in 99 
cases out of a hundred is rejected, and as it is not returned, the 
a ad has not even the satisfaction of exhibiting it on her own 
walls. 

The halls are »sually decorated with boards upon which draw- 
ings have been mounted, but it is not the best work of the school 
which is shown. That has been sent “down town.” During the 
vacation, if the buildings are cleaned, all this hall work is torn 
down and not replaced. It may bein some schools, but not many, 
° for her days of worry the teacher has absolutely nothing to 
show. 


Philadelphia Notes. 


The commercial high school project is hanging in the balance. 
The central high school enthusiasts want the school to be a de- 
partment of their school, which aspires to a collegiate title and a 
six year course. The high school, now under power of an act of 
the legislature, grants eallneiante titles. 


There has been almost an upheaval over supplies for the 
schools. Your correspondent was so indiscreet last month as to 
ask Superintendent Jasper to send him a supply list for the New 
York schools, and the superintendent was kind enough to send 
it. The differences in prices paid for paper, pencils, pens, and 
some sewing supplies were amazing. They were notin Philadel- 
phia’s favor. The comparative prices were turned over to Sam- 
uel B. Huey, chairman of an investigating committee, a noted 
corporation lawyer and vice-president of the board of education. 
Mr. Huey pertinently asked the committee why if cap paper cost- 
ing 94 cents a ream would do for New York, Philade phia had to 
pay from $2.10 to $3.25? 

Necessarily guarded words were used in intimating that things 
did not look as they ought. The result has been that manufac- 
turers from outside the city have been asked to bid for next years’ 
ees on their own samples. This followed an investigation 
of shortages in the school coal supply. The coal inquiry led to 
the dismissal of five weighers, and may possibly end in some 
criminal prosecutions. 


Joel Cook, a delightful writer, whose “Holiday Tour in Eu- 
rope ” had an immense sale about a score of years ago, and who 
is financial editor of the ‘“‘ Public Ledger,” has just been appoint- 
ed to represent the fourteenth section in the board of education, 
he succeeding the late A. M. Spangler. George N. Lowery suc- 
ceeds Avery D. Harrington, of the second section, a well-known 
member of the bar, who resigned under a silly requirement of the 
law because, forsooth, he moved toa better ward to begin married 
life. Charles E. Morgan, Jr., of the twenty-second section, also a 
member ot the bar, resigned, because of a complaint of a section- 
al board that he did not attend meetings often enough. 


So general and profitable has become the use of pictures in 
class-rooms in teaching history, geography, and other studies, that 
a library system of distributing lantern slides has been devised. 
There are few schools unequipped with either a stereopticon or 
a heliostat, and illustrated lessons are given frequently by means 
of these. Boxes containing about fifty views each illustrating 
lands and their customs, and events of moment, are placed in the 
superintendent’s library, and treated as are books. They are 
taken out and returned by principals under the same rules that 
govern the distribution of books, 


One of the minor evils of this city’s double-headed system of 
school government is the method of naming schools. There are 
38 sectional school boards, each with twelve members. These 
are elected by the people and are largely partisan. A tendency 
to name new edifices after local politicians and others with no 
title to fame, has been shown. Once ortwice names almost no- 
torious have been proposed, but the board of education would 
not stand these. The central board has the actual naming of the 
schools, but when a sectional board proposes an only fairly good 
name that means nothing as an example to children, it passes. 


Kindergartners are the happiest folk in town over the outlook 
for the kindergarten convention, Friday and Saturday, February 
18and19. The Friday morning session will be a business one, and 
Saturday morning wll be devoted to conferences. The afternoon 
and evening speakers so far scheduled are: Miss Alice Putnam, 
Chicago; Miss Laura Fisher, Boston; Dr. Lyman Abbott, Brook- 
lyn; Nicholas Murray Butler, New York. Miss Susan E. Blow, 
James L. Hughes, superintendent of schools, Toronto, and Dr. 
Lightner Witmer, University of Pennsylvania. Three hundred 
delegates are expected. 


For many years it has been accounted an enviable honor to be 
elected the representative of the Teachers’ Institute to the Na- 
tional Educational Association. This year the prize goes to 
Andrew J. Morrison, senior assistant superintendent of schools 
and president of the Educational Club, It is well awarded. 


There is some talk about inviting the National Educational As 
sociation to meet here in 1899. 
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The normal school enjoys a reputation that brought to its doors 
fifty visitors in one day this month. The daily average of those 
who come to look at the school is so high that pupils have to be 
assigned to escort visitors about the building. 


The organization of presidents and secretaries of the thirty-eight 
sectional school boards is doing good work in attempting to re- 
seat — regardless of ward lines, so that more school room 
may be obtained by transfering pupils to buildings where there 
is plenty of room. 

Dr. William T. Harris, national commissioner of education, 
addressed the Educational Club December 10 on “Herbert 
Spencer or What Knowledge is Most Worth Having.” 

The main building of the big new high school that will cost 
the city over $1,000,000 will be turned over to the city by the 
contractor in January after three and a half years of work upon 
it. There will be much work to be done in the interior and on 
the annex. The latter will seat 2,500. An observatory, to be 
open to the public, and to be known as the Philadelphia Ob- 
servatory, will be a feature. Albert E. Turner. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 6, 1897. 





Briet Notes ot Real Interest. 


The examination of candidates for the various grades and 
departments in the public schools of the city of Newark will 
be held at the city hall of that city on Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, Dec. 29, 30, and 31. The examination will begin 
on Wednesday, atg A. M. All desirous of taking this exami- 
nation should forward their applications to Supt. Gilbert, and 
present themselves at the above stated time. 


Batavia, N.Y.—At the beginning of the school year,teachers were 
very scarce in Genesee county owing to the rigid examinations. 
The schools have finally been supplied but the result has been 
an average increase of four dollars a month in salaries. It is 
expected that a further general increase will occur next year. 


Beloit, Wis.—The fifty-one members of the freshman class 
of Beloit college, who were suspended for going out of town 
to a banquet Thanksgiving day, have been reinstated. They 
have all promised sincere loyalty to college law. 

Columbus, Ohio.—In an address recently delivered before 
the board of trade, Prof. Shawan gave much interesting infor- 
mation about the public schools. The cost per capita is no 
higher here than in other cities of equal size. The capacity for 
pupils is growing steadily. Prof. Shawan made a strong ap- 
peal for the supervisor system, and he strenuously opposed the 
plan of abolishing the high schools, to relieve the taxpayers of 
the extra expense involved. 


Dr. Anthony Brownless, chancellor of Melbourne univer- 
sity, Australia, who died recently, was a very distinguished 
scientist. He founded the medical school in Melbourne uni 
versity, of which he has been chancellor since 1887. 

The government, in the state of Neuvo Leon, Mexico, has 
ordered that the pupils of all official schools shall be taught 
writing and all manual tasks with the left hand as well as the 
right. ; 

A booklet of historic letters has been compiled by Prin. G. 
M. Philips, of the state nromal school, West Chester, Pa., from 
the collection in the possession of the school. Among these 
are letters written by Benedict Arnold, Gen. Wayne, Washing- 
ton, Nathaniel Greene, Winfield Scott, and several other men 
prominent in the history of the country. A half-tone portrait 
of Washington from the painting by Charles Willson Peale, 
forms the frontispiece. 


Philadelphia, Pa—The seventh annual meeting of “The 
Teachers’ Annuity and Aid Association ” was held Dec. 4. The 
statement of the treasurer showed a balance of $55,662 for ex- 
penses in 1808, the assets of the association amounting to $129,- 
600.07. The officers for the coming year are. President, Wil- 
liam H. Satnuel; vice-president, Cornelia W. Elmes; recording 
secretary, Mary Maxwell; financial secretary, William J. Cas- 
key; treasurer, Ella M. Lukens. The directors are Margaret 
T. Green, Margaret’ B. Dunn, Andrew McFarlane, John S. 
Lawrence, and Virginia C. Piper. 


Washington, D. C.—The board of school trustees have 
adopted a series of resolutions with regard to football in the 
city high schools. Hereafter, no pupil can play without the 
written consent of his parents. Every team is to be in charge 
of some person appointed by the faculty, without whose con- 
sent no games shall be played. Contests are to be-held only 
with teams of educational institutions, where the contestants 
are of the same average weight. 


Prof. Arthur Palmer, of Trinity college, Dublin, who has re- 
cently died, was a Canadian by birth. He was educated at 
Guelph gammar school, Cheltenham college, and Dublin col- 
lege. He edited “ The Satires of Horace,” “The Amphitruo 
of Plautus,” and “ Catullus,” in Macmillan’s Parnassus Series, 
and “ Hermathena.” 

Xenia, Ohio.—The plan for organization of schools and 
promotion of pupils arranged by Supt. W. J. Shearer, of Eliz- 
abeth, N. J., is to be tried by Supt. Cox in the schools of this 
city. 

No lectures will be given before the “ Society of Pedagogy,” 
New York city, during the last week in December. 
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Books. 


More than a dozen papers by President Eliot have been gath- 
ered into a volume just issued by The Century Co., which is en- 
titled “‘ American Contributions to Civilization.” They cover a 
wide range of subjects, although they all naturally have more or 
less correlation. Some of the topics that are treated are: “ Five 
American Contributions to Civilization,” “Some Reasons Why 
the Republic May Endure,” “ The Working of the American 
Democracy,” “ The Forgotten Millions,” “Family Stocks in a 
Vemocracy,” “‘ Equality in a Republic,” “ One Remedy for Mun- 
icipal Misgovernment,” “Wherein Popular Education has Failed,” 
“The Results of the Scientific Study of Nature,” and “ The 
Happy Life.” This noted thinker has also something important 
to say on municipal reform, the foremost political question of the 
day. Pres. Eliot always has something new to say on every sub- 
ject he takes up; these essays will find a warm welcome among 
thinkers. (The Century Co., New York. $2.00.) 








A concisely-made set of “ Reading Courses in American 
Literature” is by Prof. F. L. Pattee, of the Pennsylvania state 
college. This will prove a help to teachers who wish to cover 
a chronological field of the literary masterpieces of our coun- 
try. The first course runs from 1,607 to 1,861, and includes 
only the works that have stood the test of time. Course II. 
gives the representative novels of the past quarter century, and 
is supplemented by an appendix of the best short stories. 
(Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
Price, thirty-six cents.) 


The interest that has lately been felt in the Greeks and theit 
cause will be heightened by the romance, “ Andronike,” by Steph- 
anos Theodorus Xenos, translated from the original Greek by 
Edwin A. Grosvenor, professor of European history in Amherst 
college. The book is a romance of love and adventure with the 
scene laid in Greece. As the plot develops, the reader seems 
treading Greek soil, breathing Greek air, and living among the 
Greeks. Though Andronike the heroine, Thrasyboulos her lover, 
and the renegade Barthakas,—the evil genius of the story,—are 
actors in the Greek revolution of 1821, they might be reckoned 
characters of to-day. That revolution, with its mingled heroism 
and shame, does not differ greatly from this last war, itself an ep- 
isode in the ceaseless struggle between the Christian and the 
Mussulman, the Greek and the Turk. This story is a succession 
of instantaneous photographs, revealing with photographic ac- 
curacy, phases of life in the Balkan peninsula. (Roberts Bros., 
Boston. $1.50.) 

Our country is so large and the conditions of life so various 
that the novelist has an unending choice of subjects. Some in- 
teresting people and events are described in “ The Heart of it,” 
by William Osborn Stoddard, whose scene is on the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts. It is a well told story full of striking adven- 
tures and incidents. (F. Tennyson Neely, New York.) 
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Those who have read “The Master Craftsman” and “ The 
City of Refuge,” by Sir Walter Besant, will be pleased no less by 
his recent novel “A Fountain Sealed,” a story of English society 
and life. In this he shows the same care for detail, the same 
life-like character painting observed in his other works. The 
book is well illustrated. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. 
$1.50.) 

“ Beside Old Hearthstones,” by Abram E. Brown, is a book of 
great interest to all Americans, as the author has sought out the 
families of descendents of patriots and had them give the tradi- 
tion and history connected with their ancestors who were in the 
colonial wars and the Revolution. These people tell the trials of 
the early days as they affected their ancestors, whose record has 
never before been given to the world. They also bring forth 
many tangible reminders of those days when independence was 
obtained. Notably among the many is a veritable sword of 
Bunker Hill, never brought to light since it was taken from the 
hand of its owner, who perished on June 17, 1775. (Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. $1.50.) 

There is no study that can bring so much profit in so many di- 
rections as that of the Bible, and yet how oftenis it neglected. 
A good time to begin it in earnest is just on the threshold of a 
new year, and a good book to use, scholarly, but by no means ex- 
haustive, is “ An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment,” by S. R. Driver, D. D. It is not an introduction to the 
theology or the history, as some might expect, but creats the book 
as literature. It includes an account of the contents and struc- 
ture of the several books, together with such an indication of 
their general character and aim as the author gould find room for 
in the space at his disposal. The poetical and prohetical books 
are treated at more length than the historical because they are 
less generally known. Scholars will recognize in the book a work 
of great merit. (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. $2.50 me¢.) 


No man was more closely connected with Gen. Grant in a per- 
sonal and official way than the Hon. Elihu B. Washburne. The 
great commander’s letters to him therefore possess a peculiar 
value. Letters and parts of letters extending over a period of 
nineteen years, forty-eight in number, are collected in a volume 
and published with notes and introduction by James Grant Wil- 
son, They are of no small historical value as they are dated in 
many instances from such famous battlefields as Fort Donel- 
son, Shiloh, Vicksburg, Chattanooga, and the Wilderness. Those 
written while Grant was president and during his trip around the 
world are of almost as great interest. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
Boston.) 

The children will be greatly entertained by the story in the 
little book entitled “‘ The Little Dame and the Wild Animals.” 
This is a story told by a little girl to amuse her baby brother. 
The children will appreciate the illustrations as much as they 
will the text. (Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore.) 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has given a book to the world that 
will not rank the least among her many valuable volumes; it is 











SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


FROM SEPTEMBER TO JUNE WITH NATURE. By Marietta L. WARREN. Boards. 192 pages. Illustrated. 


A charming book for second grade classes. 


STORIES OF LONG AGO. By Grace H. Kuprer. Boards. 178 pages. Illustrated. 35 cents. 


35 cents. 


Forty Greek myths retold 


for intermediate grades, and illustrated by reproductions of masterpieces of art. 
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taste for good reading, 
Wright’s Nature Reader, No. 2, 35c. Describes Norton, of Harvard University. 


by Prof. Charles Eliot | Bass’s Animal Life, 35c. Stories «f animals, in- 
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| Firth’s Stories of Old Greece, boards, 30c. Con- 
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| Miller’s My Saturday Bird Class, 25c  ‘ ‘esigned 
for US* aS aASUpPpPieMentar reade: + lower grades 
or as text-book in elementary ornithology, 114 
pages, boards illustrated. 
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boards, illustrated. 
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The series of blunders that has passed into history as the war 
between Greece and Turkey is described by a war correspondent, 
Frederick Palmer,in his book “ Going to the War in Greece.” He 
found some very picturesque people and scenes, all of which re- 
ceive proper attention. The book has numerous illustrations 
from photographs taken by the author. (R. H. Russell, New 
York, $1.25.) 

The scholar and the story teller are united successfully in the 
Rev. E, Fitch Burr, D.D., who is the author of a novel of the 
Roman empire entitled “ Fabius the Roman.” It is a story of 
the oppression and suffering of the Christians under the cruel 
emperor Maxentius, and the political and military movements 
whereby, under the leadership of a number of the great Fabian 
family they attained civil and religious rights under Constantine. 
A thread of love and adventure runs through the story. (The 
Baker and Taylor Co., New York. $1.50.) 


A new singing book, written by a teacher from the Indiana 
state normal school, is Mrs. Carrie B. Adams’ “ Music for the 
Common Schools,” Its plan of material is designed and ex- 
cellently suited for ungraded schools in the country, and the 
selections, many of them original, are bright and stimulating. 
The songs are preceded by exercises, and a simple method for 
beginners in sight reading. (The Inland Publishing Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. Price, forty-five cents.) 


The Lincoln Literary Collection, by J. P. McCaskey, is de- 
signed for the school-room and family circle. It contains 
more than six hundred favorite selections in prose and poetry, 
suited for Arbor day, Decoration day, days with the poets, etc, 
It is named in honor of Abraham Lincoln, in the desire to aid 
in extending and perpetuating the habit for which the presi- 
dent is remembered; that of committing to memory poems he 
enjoyed. A valuable suggestion in the introduction is the 
ready and simple method for teaching a poem to a class in a 
short time. The collection is rich in amount and choice in its 
selection. It is a valuable assistant to either teacher or pupil 
in preparing for regular Friday afternocn exercises, or spe- 
cial day entertainments. (American Book Company, New 
York.) 


The second part in F. E. Howard’s “ Knickerbocker Series 
of School Songs” gives twenty-three pretty airs, arranged in 
two parts. Schumann, Stainer, Reinecke, Abt, Rubenstein, and 
other first-class composer’ are represented, and the publication 
of a separate book, with piano accompaniments, brings the 
songs into handy form, and small cost. (Novello, Ewer & Co., 
New York. Price, twenty-five cents.) 


It is very desirable that the young should obtain a knowl- 
edge of the animal kingdom, of its divisions and their relations 
to each other, and of the most important of the many thous- 
ands of species. Natural history study is begun in most 
schools at present; this work can be supplemented by the read- 
ing of such a book as the “ Natural History” issued in the 
Concise Knowledge Library,tothe matter in which nine prom- 
inent scientists have contributed. In this book the divisions 
of the animal kingdom are accurately and scientifically de- 
scribed, as are the genera and species under each. It will be 
an exceedingly useful one in school and home libraries. The 
text is illustrated by upwards of five hundred original drawings 
made and reproduced expressly for this work. (D. Appleton 
& Co., New York.) 


“Gems of School Song,” edited by Carl Betz, of Kansas 
City, is a choice collection of songs, suitable for children of 
all ages, and for schools of different grades. They represent 
a large and varied repertory, including those favorites of the 
past, which are ever fresh, and the latest and best of the pres- 
ent. Many of the songs are those which are used in the 
schools of Germany, and for the most part have never before 
been published with English words. The songs are arranged 
topically; there are songs of morning, evening, night, autumn, 
winter, forest and stream, flowers, birds, and other creations, 
lullabys, etc. The selection of pieces for particular occasions 
is left to the taste and judgment of the teacher. (American 
Book Co., New York. 70 cents.) 
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“ Gantvoort’s Music Reader” combines a number of advan- 
tages within its 200 pages. It gives the rudimental musical 
instruction for the pupil, songs for all school occasions, and 
several for social meetings, and the four part songs are ar- 
ranged to be sung by two or three voices. The collection is 
of a high class, and many old, familiar songs are introduced. 
In teachers’ institutes and country schools the Music Reader 
will be gladly adopted. (The John Church Co., Cincinnati.) 


Beginning with the year 1500, the historical events of our 
country are traced out in a little pamphlet called “ Handy 
Helps in U. S. History and Literature.” Each administration 
is taken up with a schedule of most important features of that 
time, followed by a bird’s-eye view, and brief paragraphs of 
contemporaneous history. Aliteraryconnection is made by giv- 
ing authors and titles of their works, with the historical dates. 
The concise arrangement of the little book recommends it. 
(John P. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky. Price, thirty-five 
cents.) 


The increasing attention paid to nature study continues to 
find expression in new helps in book form. H. H. Richardson 
has written a set of “ Little Lessons in Plant Life for Chil- 
dren,” in which are correlated lessons in language, drawing, 
writing, and spelling. Seeds, stems, leaf buds, leaves, flowers, 
and formation of seeds are taken up, with notes and questions, 
that will be suggestive to teachers in primary grades. (B. F. 
Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond, Va. Price, forty cents.) 


Inauguaration of the New York and 

Express. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces that, com- 
mencing Friday, Dec. 17, the through fast express train be- 
tween New York and Atlantic City will be placed in service 
daily, except Sunday, leaving New York, West Twenty-third 
street station, 1:20 P. M., Desbrosses and Cortlandt streets, 
1:40 P. M., arriving Atlantic City 5:20 P. M. Returning, 
leave Atlantic City 9:00 A. M., and arrive New York 12:45 
P. M. 

This train will carry a Pullman buffet parlor car and com- 
bined passenger coach in each direction, stopping at New- 
ark, Elizabeth, Trenton, and Bordentown. 

The inauguration of this train formally opens the season 
at Atlantic City, which already gives promise of an early gath- 
ering, and one of unusual attraction and gaiety. The Lenten 
and ante-Lenten season at this most interesting resort is al- 
ways alive, as here are gathered the most select and fashiona- 
ble society people of the land, and the new through express 
brings it within comfortable reach of Greater New York 


tlantie City Through 


Old Point Comfort and Washington. 
HOLIDAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

On Dec. 28 the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will run 
the first of a new series of Personally-Conducted Tours to Old 
Point Comfort and Washington. The party will travel by 
the Cape Charles Route to Old Point Comfort, where one day 
will be spent; thence by boat up the Potomac to Washington, 
spending two days at that point. Round-trip rate, including 
transportation, meals en route, transfers, hotel accommoda- 
tions, berth on steamer, and all necessary expenses, $22.00 
from New York; $21.00 from Trenton; $19.50 from Philadel- 
phia. Proportionate rates from other points. At a slight ad- 
ditional expense, tourists can extend the trip to- Virginia 
Beach, with accommodations at the Princess Anne Hotel. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including one and three- 
fourths days’ board at that place, and good to return direct 
by regular trains within six days, will be sold in connection 
with this tour at rate of $16.00 from New York, $15.00 from 
Trenton, $14.00 from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates 
from other points. 

For itineraries and full information, apply to ticket agents; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; or Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 





Nervous people find relief by enriching their blood with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which is the one true blood purifier and 
nerve tonic. 
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Building Notes. 


GEORGIA. 


Moultrie will erect a new school building. 
Write H. E. Connors, architect. 

Pendergrass will build school-house. 
Write Town Council. 

Tallahassee.—The Leon County School 
Board will build six new school-houses at 
Jackson Bluff, San Luis, Live Oak, Centre- 
ville, Robertsville, and Raines. 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago will build addition to Lake View 
High School building. Write board of 


education.—Will also erect building to be 
called New South Division High School 
on Prairie avenue near 38th street. Write 


board of education.—Will build an addition 
to the Englewood high school.—Will also 
erect twelve-room school-house. Write 
Arch. Normand S. Patton, Schiller build- 
ing. 

Sttawa will erect a new school-house on 
the West Side. Write Kesson White, ar- 
chitect. 


INDIANA. 


Fort Wayne will erect the Ho 
school-house and a new high school 
ing. Write school board. 

South Bend will erect a parochial school- 
house; cost $20,000. Address Rev. J. W. 
Clarke, pastor. 

Washington will erect a school and col- 
lege building here; cost $50,000. Write 
Arch. J. W. Gaddis, Vincennes. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston will erect high school building on 
Marion street. Write Mr. Herbert D. 
Hale, architect. 

Brockton will erect a new high school 
building; cost $100,000. Write school 
committee. 

Fall River will erect school-house ; cost 
— Write Arch. A. M. Marble, 9 

amilton Place, Boston. 

Holyoke.—Two new school-houses are 
contemplated. 

Malden will build school-house; cost 
$50,000. Write D. J. Flanders, general 
ticket agent, B. & M. R. R. 

Springfield will erect new school-house ; 
cost $8,000, Write M. R. Richmond, ar- 
chitect.—Sealed proposals will be received 
for plumbing, program clocks, speaking 
tubes, etc., for new high school building. 
Write Messrs. Hartwell, Richardson, and 
Driver, architects. 

Woburn will erect parochial school for 


Pears’ 


Have you 


land 
uild- 





used Pears’ 
soap? 

Did you ever 
hear of a man 
or woman be- 
ginning to use 
it and stopping? 














VORY SOP: 











laundress Ivory Soap. 


If you would have your husbands 
shirt fronts immaculate give your 


A white soap, it washes white. 


























St. Charles church; cost $16,000. Write | 
Arch. W. H. McGinty, Boston. 
Worcester will build addition to Ward 
Street school building. Write Barker &| 
Nourse, architects. 


MICHIGAN. 


Ann Arbor.—It is stated that the board | 
of regents will probably soon advertise for | 
lans for a new law building and a biolog- | 
ical laboratory to cost about $50,000 each. | 
Houghton will erect a new theological | 
seminary for Finnish College Association; | 
cost $10,000. Write W. T. Pryor, archi- 
tect. 
Petosky will erect school-house in Green- | 
wood District, No.3. Write J. Privatt, | 
chairman B’ld’g Com. 


MINNESOTA. 


Claremont will erect school-house ; cost 
$10,000. Write board of education. 

Dodge Center will build school-house : 
cost $10,000. Write school committee. 

Owatonna will build school-house. Write 
Orff & Guilbert, architects, Minneapolis. 


MONTANA. 


Anaconda will rebuild Lincoln school- 
house; cost $25,000. Write Smith & Black, 
architects. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Asbury Park will 
Write school board. 

Bayonne will erect a new high school 
building; cost $60,000. Write Hugh 
Roberts, architect. 

Jersey City will erect a new school 
building; cost $42,000. Write Messrs. 
Herman & Neumann, architects. 

Newark will build addition to public 
school building on Bruce street; cost $25,- 
ooo. Write Mr. Gustav Stachlin, architect. 

New Orange.—Upsala college induced 
by the offer of an endowment of $100,000 
will remove from Brooklyn to New Orange, 
where five college buildings will be erected. 
Write Rev. L. fi. Beck, 396 Halsey street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ocean Grove will erect a new high school 
building ; cost $50,000. Write Archs. Brouse 
& Arend, Trenton. 


NEW YORK. 
Albany will build addition to school 


erect high school. 


o. 6. 

Arverne (L. I.) will build school-house ; 
cost $25,000. Write G. A. Edelsvard, 140 
Nassau street, New York City. 

Brooklyn will erect Erasmus Hall high 
school on Flatbush avenue, 29th ward. 
Write John McNamee,chairman committee. 
Board of education. 


Buffalo will erect school-house. Write 
board of public works. 
Flushing (L. I.) will erect four new 


school-houses. Write board of education. 

Hempstead will build Union Free School. 
Cost $60,000. Write Arch. Morrell Smith, 
Far Rockaway. 

New York will erect a new school-house | 
on Twenty-second street near First avenue ; 
cost $199,000. Write school board. 

Oswego will erect school-house; cost 
$12,000. Write Archs. Ambrose, Paine & 
Son. 





Rockaway Park (L. I.)—Arch. Morrell 
Smith, Far Rockaway, (L. I.) has prepared 
plans for a school-house. Cost $18,000. 

Syracuse will erect anew Hall of Science 
for Syracuse university. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


New Rockford will build school-house, 

Write Frank Goodrich, clerk. 
OHIO. 

New Lexington will erect a new school 
building for St. Aloysius’ academy; cost 
$7,000. Write Archs. Yost & Packard, Y. 
M. C. A. building. 

Sidney will erect new school-house. 
Write board of education. 

Toledo.—An addition will be built to 
Nebraska school. Write Arch. John 
Downey, National Union building. 

OREGON. 

Chemawa will build school-house. Write 

editor “ Oregon Statesman,” Salem. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allegheny will build addition to 11th 
ward school-house on Shady avenue; cost 
$20,,00. Write Messrs. Rose & Fisher, 
architects. 

Butler will erect a new school-house, 
Write school board. 


General Debility 
and Loss of Flesh 


Scott’s Emulsion has been the 
standard remedy for nearly a 
quarter of a century. Physicians 
readily admit that t obtain re- 
sults from it that they cannot get 
from any other flesh-forming food. 

There are oy prepara- 
tions on the market that pretend 
to do what 


SCOTT’S 

EMULSION 
but they fail to it. 
the orwegian Chee Ca 
made into a delightful cream, skill- 
fully blended with the Hypophos- 
phites of Lime and which 
se Ghana 
wasting tonteoey, enaie 


commences to put on 
and gain a strength 
which surprises them. 
Be sure you get SCOTT'S Emulsion. See that the 
man and fish are on the wrapper. 
soc. and $1.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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KEE 


You judge a man by his reputation. His 
reputation is formed by wh-t he does. So 
in selecting a musical instrument—study 
its reputation. That represents what it 
does. Look into the meri:s of the 


Guitars 
Mandolins 
“Bay State”’ Banjos 
Zithers 
Flutes 
tiority invites the closest 
eir reputation is their war- 
, for it tells what it does. In choosing 


Their su 
scrutiny. 
ran 


a “ Bay State”? you purchase known worth. 
Twen'v-seven awards, 
American gold medals. 
Send for Catalogue and Prices. 
JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 
453-463 Washington St., 
? BOSTON. 


Only winners of 


CE 


OLLEEALETIETTT ATRIA DIDBRED 








The Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Rrcuarp A. McCurpy, PRESIDENT 


Assets Over $234,000,000 





The Largest Life Insurance Company in the 
World. Tcetal Payments to Policy-Holders 
Exceed $437,000,000. 


For further information 
or to the Head Office of the 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Sts., N. Y. City. 


TO TOURISTS 


Special arrangements have been made by 


The St. Denis 


toprevide prompt and efficient transportation 
for guests to and from the different European 
steamers at reasonable prices. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and 11th St., NEW YORK. 


apply to the nearest agent 
Company, 












ecesuw 


At the End of Your Journey 
ita great convenience to go it over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 4ist and 43d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for chopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day ‘and Upwards. 





ou will find 












CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


tific branch of di known 

os trote cad ork, requires the most aocurste 

su urtistc tuscess ent permanency 

Baring ov taghity for this class of work Ioan 

now reabon le prices as consistent with first 
class Workmaaeh)p. EsTaBLISHED 1968. 


Dr. W. J; STEWART, 36% W. 28d St. N.Y. 











Buckeye Bell Foundry 
E.W.Vandazen Co.Cincinnati,Ohio 


“aera Chath Bells Chimes 


Largest Bell in Americs 








Franklin will erect a new high school 
building to cost about $25,000. Write 
school board. 

Manoa.—The Haverford school board is 
receiving estimates for a school-house. 

Philadelphia will build school-house on 
Pine street for the DeLancey academy; 


cost $75,000. Write Arch. Geo. C. Masen, | 


Drexel building—Will build parochial 
school-house; cost $50,000. Write Rev. 
Fr. W. P. Gough, pastor, St. Columbia’s 


R. C. Church, 23d street and Lehigh avenue. | 


—The University of Pennsylvania willerect 
a Law School building; cost $300,000. 


Wilkinsburg will build schoolhouse; cost | 


Write Secretary W. A. Given. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Woonsocket will have a college to be 
built by Brothers of the Sacre 
cost $40,000. Write Rev. Father Dauray, 
pastor. 


$15,000. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Edgemont’ will build school-house. 
Write Geo. S. Stewart, clerk. 


TENNESSEE. 


Memphis will erect high school. 
$40,000. Write Arch. Shaw. 


WASHINGTON. 

Spokane.—Plans wi!l be prepared for a 
new 16-room school building to be con- 
structed here. 

WISCONSIN. 

Beloit will erect dormitory for Beloit 
college ; cost $30,000. Write Archs. Patton 
& Fisher, Chicago, Ill. 

Clyman will erect parochial school-house 
for Lutheran Cong. Write trustees. 

Merrill will erect parochial school for 
Rev. E. F. Vanhootegen’s congregation: 
cost $10,000. Write Arch. Philip Dean, 
Appleton. 

Milwaukee will erect an eight-room ad- 
dition to the 15th district school; cost $25,- 
ooo.—will also build an addition to primary 
school No. 1; cost $25,000. 
of public works.—Archs. Crane & Bark- 


hausen, 91 Wisconsin St., have prepared | 


plans for a school for the Holy Angels 
academy. Cost $12,000. 

Ripon.—A Science Hall to cost $30,000 
will be added to Ripon college. 


Improved Steam Engine. 


A new combination ot steam engine and 
boiler is proposed by W. Schmidt, of 


Ballenstadt, Germany, the construction in | 


this case being considered a valuable im- 
provement on that class in which the 
cylinder of the engine is either partly or 
wholly arranged in the boiler. The objects 
aimed at and believed to be accomplished 
is for a steam boiler and engine capable of 
yielding a high effect, requiring repairs 
only at very long intervals and not necessi- 
tating continual attention. 
tages are attained by arranging the cylinder 
of the engine within the interior of the 
boiler, with the lower end projecting into 
the firebox. The cylinder serves as a stay 
to the crown sheet 
acting and the valve is placed in the steam 
and water room of the boiler. Still further 
to secure efficient results by means of this 
arrangement, there are provided, in addition 
to the heating surface furnished by the 
firebox, a salar of drop tubes, which add 
very much to the steam generating capacity 
of the boiler. 


Heart; | 


Cost | 


Write board | 


These advan- | 


The engine is single | 


No More Scrofula 


Not a Symptom of the Affliction 
Since Cured by Hood’s. 

‘* When our daughter was two years'‘old 
she broke out all over her face and ‘head 
with serofula sores. Nothing that'we did 
for her seemed to do any good. We be- 
came discouraged, but one day saw 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla so highly recom- 
mended that we decided to try it. The 
first bottle helped her, and after taking 
six bottles her face was smooth and we 
have not seen any signs of scrofula re- 
turning.” SILAS VERNOOy, West Park, 
New York. Get only Hood’s because 


Hood's °4:23: 


parilla 
Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 


DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS? 


($3.00 a Year.) This is a monthly text- 
| book for teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 








cure nausea, indigestion, 
biliousness, constipation. 





OUR TIMES 


| The ideal paper of current events earefully 
| edited for the school-room. Its circulation 
| has doubled during the last year. 30 cents 
la Year; Clubs of two or more 25 cts, each 


| E. L. KELLOGG & CO, 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 





SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards 


Greatest Labor-Saving Device 


|for giving any amount of practice in 
arithmetic. Tested four years. 
From the lowest grade of primary addition, 
through fractions, percentage, to advance 
measurements. 32 sets of 16 cards each, 
every one different. Price, so cents net per 


set. postpaid. Complete sets of 32 in hand- 


some woOoden box. Price on application. 


E L. KPLLOGG & CO , New York & Chicago, 


eae 
MORIZING: 
rh i am 
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“Tt may be true what some men say, 


Itmaun be true 


PUBLICA 


Iris a solid cake of 


PY. 
ats I 
ws 
4 
- 








pwhata men say.” 


HOPIN 
¥Sapolio=— » 
Fscouring soap-- 
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Moench 
Constable Kolo, 


Direct Importers 


Oriental Rugs. 


Punjaub, Oushak, and. Persian 
Carpets and Rugs. 


Mounted Skins. 
Lion, Tiger, Grizzly Bear, 
Ounce and Fox Skins. 


These skins are perfectly dressed 
and splendidly mounted by the 
best artist in the country. 


Jeoadovary K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever: 


Ds. . Tt. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, scattinmn, 


yBEAUTIPIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth- Fotches, Rash 
“ and Skin diseaser 

| every blemish 

os beauty, and a 


Puririzs as Wei 






lady ha: 
(a patient): “as 
fes will use 
I recommend 
‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harm 
Sul of all the Skin preparations.” ‘One bottle willlast 
six months, using it every day. Also Poudre 8ubtile 
removes superfluous hair y icboutt injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 
and Fancy Goods Dealers 
+ oe and Europe. 
Enrich’s, Ri Ride BAT vr a 
oO rod anc: 
we ” aand 9 fiona 


itations. &: 
arrest aad ~ of any = selling the same. 


PRACTICAL BOOKS 


on Architectural Drawing, Wood- 
working, Carpentry, and Kindred 
Subjects, Suited to the use 
of Teachers in 


MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Circular on Application. 


WILLIAS1. T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 
23 Warren Street, New York. 


Bioycle, and Photo. Novelties, 
ELECTRICAL, Svzsswexcsiest 
4M. E, 8. 08., 88 Cortiands 8,5. 


For sale by all 
t. ronghout she 0. 
Also f 














Interesting Notes. 


Poems of Knightly Adventure, No. 26 in 
the Standard Literature Series (University 
Publishing Co., New York), is just ready. 
This number includes four complete poems 
with notes, viz.; Tennyson’s “Gareth and 
Lynette,” Arnold Matthew’s “Sohrab and 
Rustum,” Macaulay’s “ Horatius,” Lowell's 
“Vision of Sir Launfal.”’ Prof. Edward 
Everett Hale, Jr., Ph. D., professor of 
rhetoric in Union college, Schenectady, 
N. Y., has prepared the biographical and 
critical introduction. The introductory 
matter comprises twenty-nine pages. Spe- 
cial sections are devoted to figures of 
speech, meter, and diction. The pages are 
supplied with ample explanatory foot-notes. 
The paper is bright and clear in tone, and 
the pages are fair and open. The press 
work is clear and attractive. Altogether, 
this edition will be very stimulating and 
satisfactory to educators who are looking 
for the best high school texts and supple- 
mentary reading. In the same series there 
are also in preparation Cooper’s “‘ Water 
Witch” and Cooper’s “ Last of the Mo- 
hicans;” Scott's “ Tales of a Grandfather,” 
and George Eliot's “ Silas Marner.” This 
series is deservedly popular, and is meet- 
ing with a wide acceptance. 


* Grip.” 


C. A. Bryce, A. M., M. D., Richmond, 
Va., editor of “ The Southern Clinic,” in 
writing of the above complaint says: “ We 
have found much benefit from the use of 
antikamnia in the stage of pyrexia and 
muscular painfulness, and later on, when 
there was fever and bronchial cough and 
expectoration, from antikamnia and code- 
ine.” 


Throat Troubles. To allay the irritation 
that induces coughing, use “ Brown's Bron- 
chial Troches.” A simple and safe remedy. 


Washington and Old Point Comfort. 
Christmas Holiday Tour via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 


The annual Christmas holiday tour to 
Washington under the Personally-Con- 
ducted Tourist System of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will leave New York on Tuesday, 
December 28. These tours appeal espe- 
cially to the teachers of New York, Brook- 
lyn, and vicinity, affording an exceptional 
opportunity to visit the National Capital at 
the height of the season. The tour of the 
present season will contain many interest- 
ing features, including an opportunity for 
a trip to Mt. Vernon and Alexandria. At 
a slight additional expense those who de- 
sire may first visit Old Poist Comfort, 
spending a day there, and continue to 
Washington by boat. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad's Christmas holiday tours have 
an enviable reputation. 

For itineraries, rates, and full informa- 
tion, apply to ticket agents, or address 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York. 

Duriug the Teething reriva 


Mas. Wins.ow’s Soorninc Syrup has been used fo. 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
PaKincT s LDREN WHILE TEETHING, witb 
pte ny SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD. 
the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN,CURES 

w IND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA, Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask tor “ Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Symp. end take no other kind, Twenty-five 





This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS «GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 
GREATEST INDUCEMcNTS 
EVER OFFERED, 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 


with $5, $7 and $10 
orders. Nowis your chance 
to get orders for our Teas 


Coffees, etc. 
Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 
you may select—‘“ The School Journal.” 


Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


P.O, Box 289. NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


SONG TREASURES 


THE BEST AND LEAST EXPENSIVE 
SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 64 PAGES. & 
PIECES. 


Whv Best? 


Because it contains songs that: 





1. The pupils like to sing. 

2. Are easy to be learned. 

3. Possess relation to culture, ideas of 
beauty, ete. 

4. Has themes that the teacher neeas 
to present to his pupils to interest 
them in school and study. 

Many thousands are in use. 


Sample copy, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.50. 
Special terms for larger quantities. 


E. L. KELLOGG &. CO,, 





61 East Ninth St., New York. 
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ESSAYS OF ELIA. 


By CHARLES Lams. Selections edited by Caroline Le Row, Friends School, 
Wilmington, Del. This is the thirth-fifth volume in 


THE SIUDENTS’ SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 





This Series is distinguished for its careful, judicious and scholarly editing, the 
excellence of its mechanical execution, and the low price of the different volumes. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


o-t1 East Sixteenth St., New York. 68 Ch y St., Bost 378-388 Wabash Ave. Chicago 


vuvuduvvvuduvuveudvued 
The Smith Premier Cypewriter. 


Best Value Griting Machine. 
Ras all the Latest Improvements. 
Popular Because of Merit. 
Most Durable Typewriter Made. 
Premier Buyers do Not Experiment. 
Grite for New Art Catalogue free. 


: (pee The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., “ BI BI, A Comedy of Toys.” 


Syracuse, N. Y., d. S. A. 














Art in the Schoolroom. 


An illustrated list of high class reproductions suitable 
for school decoration, selected from our general catalogue 
Mailed upon receipt of 10 cts, in stamps. 


BERLIN PHOTOCRAPHIC CO., 


Fine Art Publishers, 14 E, 23d St., 
NEW YORK, 











Branch Offices in 42 Principal Cities in the United Stat.s and England. ~ THE BEST SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT. 
A Play by Charles Barnard, author of ‘‘ The 
** PATRIOTISM WITHOUT JINGOISM’’ County Fair.” Uses 60 to 150 children—all 


Trades, Dates should be booked immediate- 


y._ Our producers do all the work of preparation. 
I WH E Y U N A M E be | C A N Write for circulars giving endorsements of Princi- 
* pals terms etc. Address W. L. HATCH, 





A CIVIC READER. By Harry Pratt Jupson, LL.D., Head Professor of Political Bux 83, Chickering Hall, New York. 
Science in the University of Chicago. Handsomely illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 
NEw YorRK, OcrT. 29, 1897. ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 

I am sure that the work will be of great service in disseminating the knowledge of A a nghts and ’ . 
duties of citizens, and I hope it will have, as it deserves to have, a very wide circulation.—ABRAM SS Aa OR A Haw a? ? 
S. Hewitt, Ex-Mayor of New York City. If so, write for Trial Lesson and specimen pages. 
MONTPELIER, SEPT. 10, 1897. We publish the Isaac Pitman system, a Cogeet ond 
Should be pleased to see ‘‘ The Young American” placed in every school in Vermont, for in Best Adopted by New York Public Schools. Get 


matter and make-up it is unexcelled, and for cnpiing the sentiments of patriotism is surpassed by | “The Manual of Phonogr«phy,” 114 pp., 40c., post- 
none. Thecountry ought to rise up and call you blessed for such a production.”—Mason S. STon: , | Pid. ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
Superintendent of Education, State of Vermont. 33 Union Square, New York, 
STaTE House, Oct. 11, 1897. Attend Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth Avenuc. 
A well-conceived and exeeuted book for its purpose, and entitled to consideration in any plan 
for school supplementary reading.—F RANK A. HILL, Secretary, Massachussetts Board of Education. 





EADERS will conter a favor by men- 
MAYNARD, [IERRILL, & CO., 29, 31, and 33 E. 19th St., New York. tioning THE SCHOOL Jounwaz 


J. D. WiLtiams, AGT., 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago, H. 1. SmirH, AGT., 14 Ashburton PI, Boston. | when communicating with advertisers. 


E supply all the publishers School » THE BAKER & TAYLOR (0. 


Books at Lowest Wholesale Prices. 














Our General Catalogue of School and College Text-Books, containing * Wholesale Books, 
ee. oe a nk eee East 16th Street, New York. 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, — PORTRAITS 
Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, _ FOR SCHOOL 
eons SORSCOR OR, 00-005. torw OF. Sea-ccswansen mm.  MaDamamen | DECORATION 





| We have just published the following 
J PA. OLCOTT, EVERYTHING LINCOLN, 
. LONGFELLOW, 
WHITTIER, 
All the Presidents on one sheet. 





- - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
© | 61 Bast Ninth Street, e NEW YORK. 


$2.50 Fountain Pen to Tonenere for $I 








Selid Gold Pen—Mard Rubber E ed H — 
men =Mara Rapher Eneraved Molder simple, Contraction, Atways Ready| TEACHER WANTED! 








Mailed plete, to bers, boxed, with filler, for 1.00. Your money back— a want it. taty or Sy Pa pe Re agents. 
© canvassin 
mw LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 3, 108 Fulton St., N. Y. ELLIOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Educational Department. Philadelphia, Pa. 











